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EDITORIAL 


All  life  is  an  asking,  a  never  ending  quest,  we  ask  and 
receive ;  we  seek  and  find,  we  knock  and  things  are  opened 
unto  us  in  every  department  of  life.  The  miner  asks 
of  the  mountain-side  for  its  coal  and  its  gold,  the  plowman 
asks  of  the  field  for  its  grain  and  its  fruits  and  its  fiowers, 
the  artisan  asks  of  the  wood  and  the  stone  for  the  things 
he  would  make  out  of  them,  the  merchant  asks  of  the 
market  for  the  profit  he  seeks,  the  sailor  asks  of  the  com¬ 
pass  and  the  stars  his  way  over  the  trackless  deep  to  the 
desired  haven,  the  musician  asks  of  the  songs  of  the  birds 
and  the  music  of  the  spheres  and  the  harmonies  of  the 
universe  that  he  may  catch  for  use  the  melodies  of  heaven, 
the  artist  asks  of  the  lily  for  its  whiteness  and  the  rain¬ 
bow  for  its  seven-fold  hues  and  the  aurora  for  the  glories 
of  heaven  that  he  may  paint  them  all  for  us,  the  scientist 
asks  of  all  the  physical  universe  that  he  may  bring  out  its 
mysteries  for  our  benefit,  and  the  philosopher  asks  at 
the  secret  place  of  the  most  High  and  feels  after,  if  haply 
he  may  find  God.  All  eternity  will  be  for  us  to  enquire 
into  the  things  we  desire  to  know;  heavenly  bliss  is  not 
sitting  on  a  rainbow  swinging  our  feet,  but  an  everlast¬ 
ing  quest.  There  is  in  the  very  being  of  God,  as  Andrew 
Murray  has  said,  an  asking  which  is  reflected  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  Psalm :  “Ask  of  me  and  I  will  give  thee  the  heathen 
for  thy  inheritance  and  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth 
for  thy  possession.” 

Thus  prayer  is  not  an  abnormal  experience,  the  whim¬ 
pering  of  a  weakling  nature,  and  unworthy  of  courageous 
souls,  as  some  would  have  us  believe.  It  is  simply  the 
crowning  natural  experience  of  a  life  of  quest  and  the 
prelude  of  the  eternal  quest  in  the  liberated  life  of  heaven. 
Prayer  is  simply  the  supreme  act  of  a  life-long  quest  that 
asks  directly  of  God  for  something  which  nature  of  itself 
will  not  give.  Prayer  is  thus  the  most  wonderful  natural 
experience  of  life. 
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Answered  prayer  is  a  still  more  wonderful  experience,  l 
for  while  prayer  is  natural,  the  answer  to  prayer  always  I 
impinges  upon  the  supernatural,  if  it  does  not  enter  imme-  I 
diately  into  it.  A  life  of  answered  prayer  is  constantly 
in  the  midst  of  things  done  in  answer  to  prayer  which 
would  not  have  been  done  by  nature  without  the  prayer. 

If  the  miraculous  belongs,  as  some  claim,  to  the  realm 
of  law  then  what  more  or  less  is  that  law  than  just  this: 

“Ask  and  ye  shall  receive,  seek  and  ye  shall  find,  knock 
and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you.” 

Episcopalians  of  England  and  America  who  are  so 
zealously  trying  to  announce  themselves  as  Catholics  may 
be  technically  right;  we  all  claim  to  be  in  some  proper 
sense  Catholic.  But  after  all  names  are  arbitrary  in  their 
use;  they  mean  what  they  are  commonly  understood  to 
mean.  This  prattle  of  Protestants  calling  themsleves 
Catholics  savors  too  much  of  sycophancy  to  please  other 
Protestants,  and  too  much  of  the  ridiculous  to  do  more 
than  excite  derisive  amusement  among  Catholics,  and  be¬ 
sides  is  offensive  to  the  great  body  of  Episcopalians  who 
are  not  ashamed  of  being  what  they  are. 

To  US  in  the  homeland,  glorious  homeland,  the  expres¬ 
sion  “Foreign  Missions”  means  Gospel  agencies  sent  out 
from  us  to  foreign  lands;  to  the  natives  of  those  lands 
it  means  foreign  control  of  work  done  in  what  is  to  them 
the  homeland.  Now  who  is  there  of  all  peoples  on  earth 
who  welcomes  foreign  control  of  any  kind  of  enterprise, 
and  religion  least  of  all.  Here  is  to  be  located  the  greatest 
problem  of  modem  missions  and  also  its  greatest  mistake. 

When  will  Christian  people  realize  that  foreign  control 
of  religion  is  more  offensive  to  any  people  than  any  other 
kind  of  foreign  control.  Our  missionaries,  the  “sent” 
ones,  are  sent  to  bring  other  people  something,  to  bring 
it  to  them  and  give  it  to  them,  and  let  it  be  theirs. 
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The  tramp  who  said  he  always  turned  his  back  to  the 
wind  gave  us  the  type  of  all  sorts  of  tramps  in  every 
walk  of  life.  One  can  never  be  anything  more  than  a 
tramp  who  thus  follows  the  course  of  least  resistance, 
who,  in  his  progress  through  the  devious  paths  of  duty, 
always  turns  his  back  to  the  wind.  Masterful  men  are 
those  who  breast  the  wind. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  tramps  in  life  turn  their  backs 
to  the  wind,  birds  of  passage,  creatures  of  God  who  fulfill 
their  end  of  life,  face  the  wind.  These  two  are  types, 
birds  of  passage  and  tramps  turning  back. 

“Shall  women  smoke?"  It  is  not  a  question  of  “shall," 
but  of  “will"  ...  of  woman’s  will.  But  has  not  a  woman 
as  much  right  to  smoke  as  a  man  ?  Of  course :  all  human 
beings  are  made  with  free  will  to  choose  good  or  to  choose 
evil,  but  when  a  woman  chooses  vice  it  is  my  right  also 
to  shun  her.  But  is  it  more  offensive  for  a  woman  to 
smoke  than  for  a  man?  Yes,  it  is;  we  tolerate  a  bad 
odor  in  a  jimson  weed  or  a  flaunting  chrysanthemum, 
but  a  lily  should  give  off  only  a  delightful  fragrance. 

“The  morals  of  the  individual  is  no  concern  of  the 
state.”  Thus  H.  G.  Wells  becomes  the  convenient  mouth¬ 
piece  of  a  vast  multitude  whose  mouths  have  not  such 
facile  expression  as  that  of  H.  C.  Wells.  They  are  afraid 
to  have  the  state,  or  any  other  institution  or  individual 
look  into  their  morals.  Every  debauche,  every  drunkard, 
every  liar  and  bootlegger  and  smuggler,  every  suborned 
person  and  grafter,  and  every  moral  delinquent  of  every 
sort  echoes  the  sentiment  of  this  brilliant  sophist  of  the 
“unmoral,"  “No  concern  of  the  state.” 

No  concern  of  the  state?  When  a  man  makes  a  moral 
leper  of  himself  in  danger  of  infecting  with  physical 
disease,  as  well  as  immorality,  every  one  coming  into 
contact  with  him  as  certainly  as  does  a  mad  dog  the  one 
he  bites,  and  so  makes  himself  a  menace  to  the  comfort 
and  the  safety  and  even  the  life  of  all  in  the  community. 
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has  the  community  no  right  to  take  steps  to  protect  itself? 
“The  morals  of  the  individual  no  concern  of  the  state”? 
Yet  such  is  the  specious  plea  put  forth  by  the  liquor  ele¬ 
ment  and  the  rest  of  the  criminal  underworld  against  all 
laws  intended  to  restrain  them.  And  religious  casuists 
are  found  who  come  to  their  support,  who  think  it  more 
important  to  split  hairs  in  ethics  than  to  make  the  com¬ 
munity  safe  for  the  next  generation. 

That  bleak  deserted  coastland  to  the  east  has  taught 
me  as  we  sail  by  it,  and  I  bring  the  lesson  I  have  learned 
to  others.  On  that  shore  is  a  poor  little  town  to  which 
ragged  peasants  bring  their  little  produce  to  trade  for 
the  necessaries  of  life,  a  share  for  the  wooden  plow,  a 
piece  of  white  cotton  cloth  or  a  turban,  a  rude  hand-made 
knife  with  which  to  cut  the  loaf  or  to  slaughter  a  goat, 
or  to  beat  off  an  enemy.  Such  is  the  place  rvow.  Once  it 
was  one  of  the  three  great  capitals  of  Roman  civilization, 
Rome,  Alexandria  and  Antioch;  this  was  Antioch.  The 
wealth  of  the  world  gathered  here;  the  learning  of  the 
age  foregathered  here ;  the  coarsest  vileness  of  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  the  world  ran  riot  here;  here  also  the  disciples 
were  first  called  Christians  and  from  this  place  the  great¬ 
est  of  foreign  missionaries  set  out  on  his  world-wide 
mission.  Such  was  this  place  then.  Behold  it  and  reflect 
upon  the  perishableness  of  civilization. 

Only  a  sad  academic  reflection  for  the  student  of  ancient 
history?  Far  from  that;  there  is  no  lesson  that  comes 
nearer  to  us.  Students  of  history  have  been  saying  lugu¬ 
brious  things  about  the  dangers  of  a  collapse  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  another  lapse  into  the  dark  ages.  Most  people 
smile  amusedly,  if  not  superciliously. 

Why  American  prosperity?  That  there  are  both  provi¬ 
dential  and  material  elements  in  that  prosperity  goes 
without  saying  with  all  Christian  people.  The  providen¬ 
tial  element  defies  analysis;  we  cannot  by  searching  find 
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out  God.  The  material  elements  are,  in  the  main,  easily 
discernible. 

The  starting-point  of  the  present  phenomenal  prosper¬ 
ity  of  America  was  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Banking  System;  it  laid,  seemingly  forever,  that 
old  ghost,  financial  panic.  The  next  element  was  one 
which  much  alarmed  most  of  us,  the  “hold  up”  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  pass  the  eight-hour  law;  it  seemed  an  alarming 
display  of  the  power  of  labor  unions.  If  it  was  so,  they 
have  not  yet  abused  that  power,  while  the  fixing  of  that 
standard  went  far  to  allay  the  constant  irritation  between 
labor  and  capital ;  and  besides,  most  sensible  people  have 
observed  that  eight  hours  of  real  work  is  about  all  people 
can  do  and  all  anyone  ought  regularly  to  do. 

The  next  step  toward  prosperity  was  still  more  shock¬ 
ing  to  our  smug  inherent  conservatism,  the  enormous 
boosting  of  wages,  an  example  set  by  Henry  Ford  and 
followed  by  the  Treasury  Department  in  the  national 
management  of  the  railways  during  the  war ;  it  resulted 
in  a  leveling  up  that  brought  much  contentment  to  the 
industrial  world  and  admiration  from  economists,  that 
in  America  is  the  most  equitable  division  of  profits,  and 
ultimately  of  wealth,  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The 
next  element  was  what  seemed  to  most  people  an  arbitrary 
and  unreasonable  stand  taken  by  labor  leaders,  that  in 
the  readjustment  and  deflation  after  the  war  wages  should 
never  come  doivn.  That  seemed  to  presage  disaster,  but 
it  has  had  such  consequences  as  have  led  directly  to  the 
greatest  prosperity.  Workmen  gradually  began  to  co¬ 
operate;  production  was  speeded  up,  labor  saving  ma¬ 
chinery,  formerly  opposed  and  often  rendered  abortive  by 
workmen  on  the  ground  that  capital  took  all  the  advantage 
it  gave,  was  now  welcomed.  In  addition.  The  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  established  in  1916  has  so 
made  attainable  real  efficiency  and  what  is  still  better, 
effectiveness,  that  while  wages  went  up  prices  came  down. 
Complete  readjustment  is  not  yet  accomplished,  particu¬ 
larly  in  mining  and  agriculture,  but  in  general  the  read¬ 
justment  is  fully  attained. 
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The  last  element  of  our  prosperity  is  one  that  began 
almost  the  first  and,  notwithstanding  its  many  difficulties, 
has  exerted  itself  helpfully  and  ever  increasingly  all  the 
way  through,  the  turning  of  a  two-billion  dollar  waste 
into  a  two-billion  dollar  savings  account,  the  passing  of 
the  saloon  and  the  adding  of  its  volume  of  business  to  the 
helpful  savings  and  expenditures  of  the  nation. 

Now,  while  we  cannot  pretend  to  analyze  divine  provi¬ 
dence,  it  is  a  blind  man  who  cannot  perceive  that  this 
whole  series  of  elements  of  our  national  prosperity  has 
been  presided  over  by  a  higher  directive  power  that  em¬ 
powered  each  element  in  the  series. 

If  behaviorism  in  psychology  meant  that  man  is  as  he 
behaves,  we  might  all  accept  it;  human  character  may 
be  described  in  terms  of  conduct  as  well  as  in  terms  of 
life  principles.  But  when  Behaviorism  asks  us  to  believe 
that  behavior  is  all  that  there  is  of  the  man,  that  it  is 
behavior  that  behaves  and  not  the  man  at  all,  the  man 
revolts.  We  are  not  a  little  bit  inclined  to  “the  tendency 
to  reduce  human  intelligence  to  behavior  and  human 
beings  in  general  to  mathematical  quotients.” 

A  good  deal  of  that  which  calls  itself  the  New  Psychol¬ 
ogy  seems  to  have  in  it  very  little  that  is  new  and  rather 
less  that  is  Psychology;  what  right  has  anyone  to  talk 
about  Psychology,  Soul-knowledge,  who  does  not  allow 
that  anybody  has  a  soul,  not  even  the  Ps?/c/iologist  him¬ 
self? 


ARCHAELOGICAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  PAST  THREE 

MONTHS 

The  archaeological  review  of  work  done  in  Bible  lands 
which  was  published  in  the  July  issue  of  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  presented  an  account  of  the  work  done  in  those 
lands  during  the  spring  of  1926.  Much  work  has  been 
done  since  that  time,  at  the  various  places,  at  which  ex¬ 
cavations  have  been  carried  on,  but  the  results  of  these 
various  enterprises  are  not  yet  ready  at  hand  for  com- 
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plete  publication,  except  the  work  carried  on  at  Kirjath 
Sepher  by  Xenia  Theological  Seminary  in  co-operation 
with  The  American  School  of  Oriental  Research  at  Jeru¬ 
salem.  Full  account  of  this  work,  already  promised  for 
this  issue,  will  be  found  among  the  contributed  articles. 


AMONG  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS 
A  RECENT  issue  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  presented 
an  elaborate  and  very  able  discussion  of  Sin  and  its  Con¬ 
sequences.  The  article  in  this  issue  entitled  The  Final 
Fate  of  the  Wicked,  presents  an  opposing  view.  While 
the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  cannot  endorse  this  view,  it  is 
important  that  both  sides  of  this  question  should  be  fully 
presented.  No  one  can  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  author 
of  this  article  and  he  seems  to  have  said  about  all  that 
can  be  said  for  the  view  which  he  espouses. 
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EXCAVATIONS  AT  KIRJATH  SEPHER 

BY  XENIA  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  IN  CO-OPERATION  WITH 
THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  ORIENTAL  RESEARCH 
AT  JERUSALEM 

1926 

MELVIN  GROVE  KYLE 

It  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  to  lay  before  the  readers  of 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  an  account  of  the  interesting  work 
of  excavation  at  Kirjath  Sepher.  It  is  only  less  pleasure- 
able  to  tell  the  story  of  such  work  than  to  do  the  work 
itself. 

The  staff,  though  not  a  large  one,  was  gathered  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  I  myself  sailed  from  New  York 
on  the  Mauretania,  February  16,  and  arrived  at  Haifa, 
March  7.  Professor  John  E.  Wishart,  of  San  Francisco 
Theological  Seminary,  sailed  from  San  Francisco  a  little 
earlier  and  arrived  in  Palestine  a  little  later  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  work  a  part  of  the  time.  Professor  James  L. 
Kelso  of  Xenia  Theological  Seminary  sailed  from  New 
York  March  25  and  reached  Palestine,  April  22,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  work  to  the  end.  Dr.  William  F.  Albright, 
Director  of  the  American' School  of  Oriental  Research  at 
Jerusalem,  like  myself,  was  engaged  in  the  work  of  ex¬ 
cavation  during  the  whole  course  of  the  work.  Professor 
F.  M.  Th.  Bohl  of  the  University  of  Groennegen,  Holland, 
a  member  of  Professor  Sellin’s  staff  at  Shechem,  joined 
the  staff  at  Kirjath  Sepher  for  the  last  three  weeks  of 
the  work,  during  a  closed  period  of  the  work  at  Shechem. 
In  addition  we  had  the  inspection  and  expert  advice  of 
that  prince  of  Palestinian  scholars,  Pere  Vincent,  of  Ecole 
St.  Etienne,  Jerusalem  and  the  superintendence  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Clarence  Fisher,  official  superintendent  of  all  work 
done  under  the  American  Institute  of  Archaeology,  and 
also  the  advice  of  Dr.  Garstang,  Director  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Antiquities  of  Palestine.  There  were  with  us 
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also,  as  assistants  in  the  work,  two  candidates  for  the 
Masters  Degree  in  Xenia  Theological  Seminary,  the  Rev¬ 
erend  James  Lee  and  the  Reverend  A.  W.  Webster.  As 
in  the  explorations  at  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  1924,  the 
President  of  the  staff  was  the  President  of  Xenia  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  and  the  Director  of  field  operations  was 
Dr.  W.  F.  Albright,  of  the  Jerusalem  School  of  Oriental 
Research. 

The  excavations  were  conducted  in  the  most  economical 
way  consistent  with  health  and  safety.  We  were  careful 
to  have  good  food  and  excellent  water  and  comfortable 
beds,  but  we  lived  in  tents  and,  for  the  most  part,  waited 
on  ourselves,  having  only  the  assistance  of  a  cook  and  an 
Arabic  foreman.  We  were  most  fortunate  in  having  a 
most  healthful  location,  pure  air  and  water  and  prac¬ 
tically  no  mosquitos;  but  had  plenty  of  dust,  the  usual 
limitless  Palestinian  assortment  of  insects  to  bite  us  and 
bite  one  another  **ad  infinitum.** 

The  fellahin  of  the  community  were  most  kindly  dis¬ 
posed  and  hospitable.  Indeed  their  boundless  hospitality, 
which  ran  to  calls  and  dinners  and  feasts,  became  almost 
a  burden  on  our  time  and  digestion.  For  however  ex¬ 
cellent  Arabic  food  is — and  it  is — ^great  feasts  at  uncanny 
hours  of  the  night,  eaten  out  of  a  common  dish  with  the 
bare  hands,  are  not  altogether  conducive  to  the  best  diges¬ 
tion.  Still  we  enjoyed  the  hospitality  not  only  for  its 
diplomatic  value,  but  for  its  genuine  humanness ;  we  came 
to  love  these  people  and  to  acquire  something  of  the  patri¬ 
archal  spirit  of  life,  as  we  were  living  in  almost  absolutely 
complete  patriarchal  conditions.  We  carried  along  with 
us  canned  goods  and  other  supplies  from  the  grocery  in 
Jerusalem,  and  sent  to  Hebron,  thirteen  miles  distant, 
for  rice  and  sugar  and  some  other  articles;  eggs,  butter, 
leben  and  goats  we  bought  from  the  people  around  us. 
We  had  our  bread  baked  and  our  clothes  washed  by  Arabic 
women.  We  went  to  Jerusalem  once  a  week  for  money 
to  pay  the  workmen,  a  rather  irksome  journey  of  forty- 
four  to  seventy  miles  according  to  the  means  of  travel 
and  the  route  taken. 
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Negotiations  with  the  owners  of  the  land  and  with  the 
workmen  were  made  through  the  medium  of  a  “days¬ 
man,”  a  go  between,  who  in  this  case  was  one  of  the 
Mukhtars  of  the  neighborhood.  The  Mukhtar  is  a  busi¬ 
ness  representative,  a  kind  of  modern  sheik,  a  magistrate 
of  a  sort.  Our  business  relations  with  the  people  were 
most  satisfactory,  i.  e.,  a  great  deal  more  satisfactory 
than  is  usual  in  the  Orient.  We  paid  sixty-five  cents  a 
day  for  men  and  about  thirty-five  cents  for  boys,  and 
observed  very  carefully  the  eight-hour  day.  The  work¬ 
men,  almost  without  exception,  won  our  admiration.  And 
Mohammed  our  foreman,  Shukhri  the  cook,  the  policeman 
with  his  high-powered  rifie  and  villainous  looking  bay¬ 
onet,  and  the  old  Haj,  the  pilgrim,  the  watchman,  who 
really  did  watch,  all  served  us  faithfully.  We  found,  as 
people  find  almost  everywhere  in  the  world,  that  frank 
fair-dealing,  with  no  secrecy  to  excite  suspicion,  meets  a 
like  response.  As  they  had  been  so  hospitable  toward  us, 
we  gave  also  to  the  workmen  a  feast  at  the  close  of  the 
work. 

A  multitude  of  incidents,  pathetic,  humorous  and  near 
tragic  would  make  interesting  reading,  but  the  account 
of  the  work  demands  so  much  space  that  these  incidents 
must  be  passed  over  with  only  this  bare  mention. 

I. 

Identification. 

We  had  come  out  to  excavate  ancient  Kirjath  Sepher 
and  yet  no  one  knew  certainly  where  Kirjath  Sepher  was. 
Though  the  complete  identification  came  out  little  by  little 
in  the  course  of  the  work,  it  is  better  for  the  reader  that 
it  be  all  placed  here  at  the  outset.  Daheryeh,  a  small  town 
on  the  Hebron-Beersheba  road,  has  long  been  identified 
as  Kirjath  Sepher,  and  is  so  marked  on  the  maps,  and 
so  described  by  Dr.  George  Adam  Smith  in  his  Historical 
Geography  of  the  Holy  Land.  A  very  cursory  examina¬ 
tion  of  this  place  in  the  light  of  present-day  knowledge 
of  Palestinian  archaeology  serves  to  show  that  it  has  not  a 
single  item  of  evidence  to  sustain  it,  unless  it  be  its  con- 
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venience  of  access  for  explorers  and  tourists!  There  is 
absolutely  no  tell,  no  heap  nf  ruins,  which  an  ancient 
walled  city  always  leaves.  The  location  is  not  at  all  suit¬ 
able,  or  even  reasonably  possible,  for  a  walled  city;  it  is 
not  on  an  isolated  hill,  but  on  a  ridge.  There  are  no  good 
water  sources,  the  place  is,  indeed,  notorious  for  its  bad 
water.  The  “so-called  upper  and  nether  springs”  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Smith  as  fulfilling  this  topographical  require¬ 
ment  of  Kirjath  Sepher,  are  not  true  sources  at  all,  but 
artificial  sources  as  cisterns  and  reservoirs  for  rainwater, 
as  are  all  those  at  Daheryeh.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Dr. 
Albright  in  his  tireless  topographical  researches  in  Pales¬ 
tine  set  out  to  search  the  “south  country”  in  the  territory 
of  Judah  for  some  other  site  that  supplied  at  least  some 
of  the  qualifications  for  identification  as  Kirjath  Sepher, 
selected  the  site  at  Tell  Beit  Mirsim  now  being  exca¬ 
vated,  and  the  progress  of  the  work  has  completed  the 
evidence  for  the  identification  as  follows: — 

Archaeological  Identification. 

I.  The  Israelites  came  into  Palestine  near  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Early  Iron  Age  and  continued  in  the  land  to 
the  end  of  it.  At  the  time  of  the  Conquest  the  name  of 
the  last  walled  city  of  south  Judah  taken  by  the  Israelites 
was  Debir,  but  “The  name  of  Debir  was  before  Kirjath 
Sepher.”  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  Israel¬ 
ites  changed  the  name  of  the  place,  nor  that  it  was  named 
Debir  exactly  at  that  period,  but  only  that  it  was  so  called 
at  the  time  the  account  in  Joshua  was  written,  and  that 
the  name  formerly  had  been  Kirjath  Sepher,  but  how 
long  “before”  there  is  no  indication.  We  are  only  told 
that  before  the  Conquest  the  place  was  called  Kirjath 
Sepher.  This  would  be  in  Canaanite  times.  Thus  wher¬ 
ever  Kirjath  Sepher  may  be  located  it  must  show  Can¬ 
aanite  history  of  one  or  more  of  the  Bronze  Ages.  This 
requirement  is  satisfied,  and  more  than  satisfied,  at  Tell 
Beit  Mirsim.  Here  are  remains  of  not  only  the  Late  and 
the  Middle  Bronze  Ages,  but  of  the  Early  Bronze  Age 
also  back  at  least  to  2000  B.  C.  Pere  Vincent  believes 
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it  to  go  back  much  nearer  the  beginning  of  the  third  mil¬ 
lennium  B.  C.  Thus  there  is  here  at  this  place  a  Canaanite 
history  of  at  least  700  years  and  probably  much  more. 

II.  Any  site  that  is  to  be  identified  as  Kirjath  Sepher 
must  have  been  assailed  and  destroyed  sufficiently  to  be 
taken  about  the  beginning  of  the  Early  Iron  Age  as  that 
was  the  time  of  the  Israelite  Conquest  and  Debir  was 
taken  by  Othniel  (Josh.  15:13-19).  And  except  for  this 
account  in  the  Bible  we  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
location  of  Kirjath  Sepher.  Now  destruction  at  that  time 
is  clearly  shown  here.  A  gruesome  burned  layer  occurs 
in  the  stratification  at  this  point.  Everything  below  this 
layer  of  ashes  is  Canaanite  and  everything  above  is  Israel¬ 
ite. 

III.  Then  the  site  that  is  to  be  identified  with  Kirjath 
Sepher  must  have  been  occupied  by  Israelites  during  the 
whole  of  the  national  period  from  the  Conquest  to  the 
Exile,  i.  e.,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Early  Iron  Age  to  • 
the  end  of  it:  for  the  Israelites  are  represented  to  have 
occupied  Debir  at  the  Conquest  and  this  part  of  the  land 
did  not  cease  to  be  Jewish  until  the  destruction  and  depor¬ 
tation  wrought  by  Nebuchadnezzar  about  600  B.  C. 

Now  this  place  at  Tell  Beit  Mirsim  was  so  occupied 
during  this  whole  period  as  the  pottery  shows.  Indeed 
it  was  rebuilt  some  time  not  later  than  the  time  of  David 
and  most  probably,  indeed  almost  certainly,  very  soon 
after  the  conquest. 

IV.  Then  the  place  identified  as  Kirjath  Sepher  must 
have  been  destroyed  near  the  end  of  the  early  Iron  Age 
as  were  all  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
This  place  was  destroyed  at  that  time  and  indeed  never 
again  rebuilt. 

V.  Like  other  fenced  cities  in  this  part  of  the  land, 
Kirjath  Sepher  should  show  no  rebuilding  in  the  post- 
exilic  period.  And  we  find  that  here  at  Tell  Beit  Mirsim 
the  whole  course  of  civilization  has  rested  at  600  B.  C. 
There  is  no  trace  of  any  occupation  until  Byzantine  times, 
600  A.  D.,  a  period  of  1,200  years.  Here  is  to  be  found 
no  trace  of  Greek,  Maccabean  or  Roman  occupation. 
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Thus  every  archaeological  requirement  for  Kirjath 
Sepher  is  fulfilled  here  at  Tell  Beit  Mirsim. 

Topographical  Identification. 

I.  Kirjath  Sepher  must  be  found  in  a  district  of  the 
Shephelah  between  the  sea-plain  and  Hebron  in  which 
only  three  important  fenced  cities  were  located,  Lachish, 
Eglon  and  Kirjath  Sepher.  The  account  in  Josh,  calls 
for  only  these  (Josh.  10:34-39,  15:13-19).  This  place  at 
Tell  Beit  Mirsim  lies  in  that  region. 

II.  Kirjath  Sepher  must  have  been  either  well  to  the 
right  or  well  to  the  left  of  a  direct  way  from  Lachish  to 
Hebron,  for  the  line  of  march  was  from  Lachish  back  to 
Hebron  before  going  to  Kirjath  Sepher  (Josh.  10:34-39). 
But  Lachish  is  placed  by  Eusebius  six  miles  south  of 
Beit  Jibrin.  There  is  no  site  well  to  the  north  of  this  line 
of  march ;  Tell  Beit  Mirsim  is  well  to  the  south. 

III.  Of  the  two  important  ruins  well  to  the  south  of 
the  line  of  march  from  Lachish  to  Hebron,  Tell  Beit  Mir¬ 
sim  and  Tell  Quailifeh,  Tell  Beit  Mirsim  only  is  in  the 
territory  of  Judah,  to  which  Debir  belonged.  Tell  Quaili¬ 
feh  is  certainly  in  the  territory  of  Simeon,  and  beside  fails 
to  qualify  in  nearly  every  other  respect. 

IV.  Kirjath  Sepher  was  located  near  the  edge  of  the 
Negeb,  the  south  country.  It  was  a  “south  land”  (Josh. 
15:19).  So  is  this. 

V.  Kirjath  Sepher  was  in  the  land  of  the  Anakim,  the 
giants,  as  were  also  Hebron  and  Anab,  a  city  five  miles 
south  east  of  Tell  Beit  Mirsim.  That  is  they  were  in  the 
land  of  Cyclopean  or  Titanic  building.  Here  is  the  great 
stone  work  of  the  early  Canaanites  at  Tell  Beit  Mirsim. 

VI.  Finally,  Kirjath  Sepher,  or  Debir,  has  specific  top¬ 
ographical  marks  given  in  Joshua  (10:13-19).  It  had 
“Upper  springs  and  nether  springs,”  two  sources  of  water 
supply  which  could  be  so  described.  The  word  here  used 
in  the  Hebrew  text  is  not  the  ordinary  word  for  spring, 
but  a  word  used  very  seldom  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  gullah, 
plural  gulloth,  meaning  receptable.  It  is  not  the  word  for 
a  surface  spring  at  all,  but  for  some  kind  of  well  or  reser- 
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voir  or  basin.  Precisely  this  word  gidlah  is  used  in  Egypt¬ 
ian  Arabic  though  very  seldom  in  Syrian  Arabic,  to  denote 
a  water-bottle. 

Now  Tell  Beit  Mirsim  has  just  such  gvlloth,  “upper  and 
nether  springs.”  The  upper  one  is  a  great  valley  well 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  tell  and  toward  the 
mountains,  the  “upper”  country.  The  other  is  about  one 
mile  south  of  the  tell  down  toward  the  negeb.  The  people 
of  the  neighborhood  still  describe  these  directions  as 
“upper”  and  “lower,”  and  naturally  so.  These  wells  were 
surrounded  by  other  less  important  ones.  These  two,  at 
least,  are  very  old.  The  running  of  the  ropes  in  drawing 
water  in  the  course  of  centuries  wears  deep  grooves  in 
the  hard  limestone  of  the  well-curb.  In  time  also  the 
accumulation  of  dust  around  the  well  becomes  so  deep  that 
a  new  well-curb  is  needed.  After  centuries  more  these 
new  curbstones  will  be  grooved  also.  Six  successive  well- 
curbs  are  at  the  top  of  each  of  these  walls,  each  in  turn 
worn  into  deep  grooves  sometimes  three  or  four  inches 
deep.  The  topmost  curb-stones  of  the  “nether”  spring 
were  thrown  down  by  the  British  during  the  war,  when 
they  put  a  pump  into  the  well.  The  age  of  these  wells 
as  indicated  by  these  successive  well-curbs  can  only  be 
estimated  in  millenniums.  If  these  wells  were  not  here 
and  were  somewhere  else,  we  would  see  what  a  black 
shadow  even  a  well  may  cast.  The  “nether  spring”  being 
nearest  us,  furnished  us  with  excellent  water  during  our 
work. 

Thus  every  archaeological  requirement,  and  every  topo¬ 
graphical  requirement,  for  identification  of  Kirjath 
Sepher  is  completely  met  here.  No  other  suggested  site 
satisfactorily  supplies  any  of  them. 

Stratification. 

The  history  of  ceramics  in  Palestine,  and  with  it  also 
the  value  of  ceramics  in  the  history  of  Palestinian  civiliza¬ 
tion,  has  been  well  worked  out.  The  foundation  of  this 
science  for  Palestine  was  laid  by  Professor,  now  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Flinders  Petrie  at  Tell  el  Hesy.  There,  by  a  deep 
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cutting  through  the  strata,  he  was  able  satisfactorily  to 
determine  the  types  of  pottery  which  belong  to  each  Age 
of  Palestinian  history.  Since  the  work  at  Tell  el  Hesy, 
many  other  tests  have  been  made  until  now  the  types 
which  characterize  the  various  Ages  are  well  known,  and 
the  science  has  become  about  as  exact  as  any  historical 
science  can  be.  As  a  piece  of  Delft  ware  or  a  fragment  of 
the  delicate  china  of  Limoges  immediately  indicates  the 
period  of  European  history  of  civilization  to  which  it 
belongs,  so  various  types  of  Palestinian  pottery  indicate 
as  certainly  and  as  clearly  the  Age  of  Palestinian  history 
of  civilization  from  which  they  come.  The  Ages  have  been 
classified  as  follows  with  some  slight  variation  in  dates 
by  different  persons. 

The  Early  Bronze  Age,  2500  to  1800  B.  C. 

The  Middle  Bronze  Age,  1800  to  1600  B.  C. 

The  Late  Bronze  Age,  1600  to  1300  B.  C. 

The  Early  Iron  Age,  1300  to  600  B.  C. 

The  determining  of  the  dates  of  these  various  Ages 
has  required  an  additional  item  of  evidence.  The  finding 
of  these  different  types  characterizes  the  different  strata, 
but  does  not  date  them.  But  in  these  different  strata  in 
which  the  types  prevail  there  are  found  also  Egyptian 
and  Babylonian  remains  which  can  be  dated.  Thus  the 
stratum  in  which  the  find  is  made  is  also  given  a  date. 
Finally  the  evidence  is  completed  by  the  invariable  habit 
in  Palestine  of  rebuilding  directly  upon  the  top  of  the 
rubbish  of  ruins  instead  of  clearing  the  ground  as  in  the 
western  world. 

A  kind  of  necessary  preliminary  now  to  any  successful 
work  of  excavation  in  Palestine  at  any  given  site,  is  thus 
to  determine  the  stratification.  Accordingly  very  early 
in  our  work  at  Kirjath  Sepher,  for  we  may  now  confi¬ 
dently  call  this  place  by  that  name,  we  chose  a  level  place 
inside  the  city  walls  and  made  a  cutting  right  down  to 
virgin  soil  as  a  first  study.  Later  this  was  fortified  by 
a  second  and  much  larger  cutting  and  the  results  care¬ 
fully  measured  and  recorded. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  necessary  characteristic  of  all  ex¬ 
amination  of  stratification  that  it  must  begin  at  the  top 
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and  go  down  to  the  bottom,  must  begin  at  the  latest  point 
in  the  history  of  the  site  and  follow  the  stream  of  history 
back  to  its  source.  Thus  the  end  of  the  history  at  Kirjath 
Sepher  in  its  destruction  by  Nebuchadnezzar  naturally 
does  not  appear  distinctly  in  this  stratification ;  especially 
the  elements  have  long  since  destroyed  over  the  surface 
the  evidence  of  the  burning  which  took  place  at  that  time ; 
only  at  other  points,  as  in  the  chambers  of  the  gateway, 
has  that  been  found.  At  this  point  of  the  cutting  where 
were  no  buldings  the  ashes  have  long  since  been  dissolved 
by  the  rains  and  the  sun.  The  remainder  of  the  debris 
which  forms  the  present  stratification  is  as  follows: 

Though  the  examination  necessarily  took  place  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom,  the  description  will  be  best  under¬ 
stood,  if  made  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  from  the  ear¬ 
liest  period  onward.  At  the  bottom  of  the  stratification 
was  a  thin  layer,  about  half  a  meter,  of  debris  containing 
Early  Bronze  Age,  and  early  Middle  Bronze  Age,  pottery, 
the  ledge-handle  and  the  rope  ornament  of  the  heavy 
Early  Bronze  Age  pottery,  and  the  thinner,  and  much 
more  beautiful,  red  pottery  of  the  Middle  Bronze  Age. 
At  the  end  of  this  comparatively  brief  period  of  the  his¬ 
tory,  and  close  to  1800  B.  C.,  is  a  layer  of  burned  material ; 
the  city  has  been  destroyed  by  fire.  There  is,  as  yet, 
no  historical  written  record  of  any  such  destruction  at 
Kirjath  Sepher,  or  any  other  place  in  Palestine.  But  it 
is  most  significant  that  wherever  in  the  excavations  at 
different  sites  this  Age  has  been  reached,  this  stratum  of 
burning  appears.  It  is  most  suggestive  also,  and  tempt¬ 
ing  to  a  spirit  of  speculation,  to  note  that  this  is  also  the 
period  of  the  Hyksos  invasion  of  Egypt.  Whether  or  not 
there  is  any  connection  between  these  historical  events 
it  is  impossible  yet  to  say,  but  it  is  equally  significant 
that  the  historical  record  of  the  Patriarchs  of  that  period 
makes  them  turn  to  these  same  Hyksos  when  in  distress 
in  the  land  of  Palestine. 

Above  this  layer  of  ashes  are  three  other  such  layers 
separated  from  each  other  by  layers  of  debris  as  follows : 
The  first  about  two  meters  deep,  the  second  a  thin  layer. 
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the  third  about  two  meters.  The  distance  from  this  last 
burning  to  the  surface  is  about  two  and  a  half  meters. 
The  last  denoting  a  longer  period  of  rest  for  the  city 
than  either  of  the  other  stratas.  It  is  not  possible  to  say 
with  absolute  positiveness  who  burned  the  city  at  these 
various  times,  except  it  be  the  second.  But  the  compara¬ 
tive  depth  of  the  various  layers  of  debris  and  the  his¬ 
torical  knowledge  which  we  have  from  Egyptian  inscrip¬ 
tions  as  well  as  from  the  Biblical  record  make  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  attain  almost  to  historical  certainty. 

The  account  in  the  Bible  of  the  invasion  of  Palestine 
in  the  days  of  the  beginning  of  the  divided  monarchy 
reveals  Shishak,  an  Ethiopian  on  the  throne  of  Egypt, 
who  robbed  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah.  Kirjath  Sepher 
was  one  of  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah.  Shishak  himself 
leaves  a  record  of  this  same  robbery  of  Palestinian  cities 
in  an  inscription  on  the  south  wall  of  one  of  the  temples 
at  Kamak.  Unfortunately  a  part  of  his  list  of  names 
is  utterly  destroyed.  Kirjath  Sepher  does  not  appear  in 
the  portion  of  the  list  yet  remaining.  Whether  or  not 
it  was  among  those  names  destroyed  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  but  here  is  a  stratum  of  burning  back  a  long  time 
before  the  final  destruction  by  Nebuchadnezzar  about 
600  B.  C.  and  the  ^pottery  found  immediately  above  this 
burning  and  immediately  below  it  puts  this  burning  un¬ 
doubtedly  at  that  period,  about  the  time  of  Rehoboam 
and  Jeroboam.  Two  other  burnings  are,  as  I  have  said, 
closer  together  and  cover  about  two  meters  of  debris  alto¬ 
gether.  They  represent  shorter  periods  of  time.  When 
the  Israelites  came  into  the  land  a  very  great  battle  was 
necessary  for  the  taking  of  Kirjath  Sepher  “by  the  whole 
army”  (Josh.  10 : 38-39) .  The  immediate  commander  was 
Othniel  (Josh.  15:13-19).  The  Late  Bronze  Age  and  the 
Early  Iron  Age  merge  into  each  other ;  Canaanite  history 
crosses  the  line  and  so  does  Israelite  history.  Yet,  in 
general,  here  everything  below  this  line  is  Canaanite  and 
everything  above  it  is  Israelite.  So  that  this  great  catas¬ 
trophe  to  the  city  may  confidently  be  set  down  to  Othniel 
and  the  incoming  of  the  Israelites. 
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Now  the  identification  of  the  destroyer  responsible  for 
the  still  remaining  layer  of  ashes,  between  that  of  Othniel 
and  that  of  Shishak,  has  still  less  to  determine  it.  The 
only  hint  we  have  is  that  Kushan  Rishathaim  oppressed 
Israel,  while  Othniel  was  still  living  and  he  during  his 
judgeship  led  Israel  in  driving  away  the  oppressor  and 
delivering  from  his  oppression.  As  this  burning  occurs 
after  only  a  thin  layer  of  debris  from  the  last  preceding 
one,  it  is  probable  that  Kushan-Rishathaim  came  to  0th- 
niel’s  city  and  besieged  it  and  at  least  partly  destroyed  it, 
but  was  finally  defeated  and  driven  off  by  Othniel. 

Thus  the  stratification  of  Kirjath  Sepher  gives  the 
most  complete  conspectus  of  Palestinian  history  to  be 
found  at  any  one  site  thus  far  excavated,  extending  as  it 
does  from  about  2000  B.  C.,  the  time  of  Abraham,  down 
to  600  B.  C.,  the  destruction  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  It 
covers  about  700  years  of  Canaanite  history  and  consecu¬ 
tively  the  whole  period  of  Israelite  history  from  the  Con¬ 
quest  of  Canaan  to  the  Babylonian  Exile. 

Fortification  Walls  and  Gates  and  Towers. 

The  Biblical  phrase,  “fenced  city,”  conveys  to  our  minds 
no  adequate  idea  of  its  meaning,  since  its  precise  mean¬ 
ing  has  been  stripped  away  by  the  decay  of  civilizations. 
To  us  it  might  mean  only  a  very  frail  demarcation  of  a 
city’s  limits,  or  it  might  mean  a  great  defensive  fortifica¬ 
tion.  Only  the  actual  examination  of  a  “fenced  city,” 
whose  defenses  are  still  in  tolerable  state  of  preservation, 
can  convey  to  our  minds  the  meaning  of  the  phrase.  Such 
an  illustration  we  have  at  Kirjath  Sepher;  henceforth 
this  expression  must  have  for  Bible  students  a  very  defi¬ 
nite  and  most  pregnant  meaning;  and  the  frightened  ex¬ 
clamation  of  the  spies,  “cities  walled  up  to  heaven,”  may 
no  longer  seem  such  a  gross  exaggeration.  Could  the 
old  city  of  Kirjath  Sepher  be  fully  uncovered  and  the  for¬ 
tifications  restored  to  something  like  their  original  con¬ 
dition,  the  city  would  present  such  a  stupendous  and 
appalling  spectacle  as  would  completely  visualize  for  us 
the  greatness  of  the  task  of  the  Israelites  at  the  Conquest 
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and  forever  banish  the  notion  of  some  that  the  Israelites 
were  but  a  small,  weak  company  of  desert  people. 

This  city,  as  it  appears  today,  stands  upon  a  high  hill 
that  looms  up  in  the  distance  and  seems  to  frown  men¬ 
acingly  upon  the  approaching  traveller.  In  fact  about 
thirty  feet  of  the  top  of  the  hill  as  it  appears  today  is 
almost  wholly  artificial ;  it  is  the  debris  left  of  the  ancient 
life  of  the  city  accumulated  throughout  the  ages  and  still 
enclosed  by  the  lower  part  of  the  city  wall,  the  parapet 
only  being  thrown  down.  When  the  wall  was  complete 
in  its  strength,  there  was  probably  added  to  this  height 
a  parapet  of  fifteen  feet.  Thus  the  city  presented  to  the 
outside  in  its  walls  and  fortifications,  a  perpendicular 
height  of  at  least  forty  feet  and  an  apparent  height,  on 
account  of  the  slope  of  the  revetement  of  almost  fifty  feet. 
In  very  fact,  to  one  approaching  the  city  from  the  south, 
and  especially  from  the  north  where  the  hill  rises  almost 
precipitously  nearly  700  feet,  the  heavens  do  seem  to  rest 
upon  the  top  of  the  walls.  Clear  away  the  accumulated 
rubbish  that  now  conceals  in  good  measure  the  terrifying 
formidableness  of  the  walls,  and  the  aspect  they  will  pre¬ 
sent  will  fully  justify  the  exclamation  of  the  spies.  A 
visualization  thus  of  the  fortifications  of  the  city  will 
enable  us  the  better  to  appreciate  a  detailed  description  of 
these  fortifications. 

About  2000  B.  C.,  or  perhaps  earlier,  there  was  here 
perhaps  a  village  or  small  town  without  defenses.  But 
its  natural  defenses,  isolated  as  the  site  is,  and  standing 
on  the  north  side  over  almost  a  precipice  which  hangs 
some  700  feet  above  the  valleys,  made  Kirjath  Sepher  nat¬ 
urally  ambitious  for  great  defenses.  When  the  greatness 
of  prosperity  came  which  excites  envy  and  increases  dan¬ 
ger,  the  inhabitants  built  the  first  wall.  At  least  it  is  the 
first  of  which  we  have  any  trace  now.  It  was  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  wall  about  twenty-one  feet  (six  and  one-half 
meters)  high  without  the  parapet,  and  fourteen  feet  thick 
on  the  south  side  and  ten  feet  thick  on  the  north  side  over 
the  steep  side  of  the  hill.  This  wall  was  a  solid  stone 
structure  of  irregular  shaped  stones  in  the  “great  stone” 
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fashion  of  the  Canaanites.  The  stones  were  so  locked  and 
interlocked  and  so  laid  pointing  toward  an  imaginary 
central  line,  an  axis,  that  all  the  natural  movements  of 
the  earth  that  usually  shake  walls  apart  only  served  to 
shake  these  walls  together. 

After  the  burning  of  about  1800  B.  C.,  they  concluded 
to  make  the  defenses  impregnable.  They  added  to  the 
walls  a  sloping  revetement  of  earth  beaten  in,  about  fifteen 
feet  deep  at  the  bottom  and  sloping  up  to  the  wall  at  about 
where  the  parapet  began.  Upon  this  clay  they  laid  a  sur¬ 
face  wall  of  big-stone  Canaanite  building  about  a  foot 
deep.  This  revetement  wall  was  not,  however,  in  con¬ 
tinuous  alignment,  but  proceeded  in  a  series  of  curves 
or  loops  so  that  at  any  given  point  along  the  wall  the  de¬ 
fenders  could  concentrate  an  enfilading  fire  of  arrows  and 
slingstones  upon  the  enemy  attacking  the  city.  Along 
the  wall  also  were  frequent  towers  and  buttresses  to  add 
strength  and  afford  additional  points  of  vantage  to  the 
defenders  of  the  wall.  In  fact  it  would  seem  that  they 
exhausted  about  every  devise  of  military  engineering  for 
the  defense  of  the  city.  So  well  laid  was  this  covering 
wall,  that  it  took  a  squad  of  workmen,  some  four  men 
and  three  boys,  with  picks  and  hoes  and  without  oppo¬ 
sition  from  defenders  of  the  wall,  two  hours’  work  to  get 
a  single  stone  out  of  this  revetement  wall;  and  a  half 
day’s  hard  work  to  breach  this  revetement  with  a  hole 
three  or  four  feet  square.  This  revetement  wall  was 
probably  originally  covered  also  with  a  coat  of  smooth 
plaster  to  make  it  still  more  difficult  to  scale  or  to  breach, 
though  at  no  point  did  we  find  now  any  of  this  plaster 
remaining  in  place.  However,  they  made  and  used  such 
plaster  at  other  points  in  the  defenses  and  probably  did 
not  omit  this  aid  here. 

The  city  had  two  great  gates  and  at  least  one  approach 
over  the  wall  by  steps.  This  one  was  on  the  north  side 
where  it  was  almost  impossible  for  an  enemy  to  attack  on 
account  of  the  steepness  of  the  declivity.  Even  here  the 
stairway  is  protected  by  a  buttress  on  the  wall  at  the  head 
of  it.  Probably  there  were  other  such  stairways  on  the 
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north  side.  The  two  great  gates,  one  on  the  east  side 
and  the  other  on  the  west,  were  practically  opposite  each 
other  and  manifestly  not  oriented  to  the  points  of  the 
compass.  In  fact  nothing  about  the  city  indicates  the  use 
of  any  means  of  so  orienting  objects.  The  west  gate 
has  been  so  badly  demolished  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  even 
the  east  gate  so  burned  as  to  cause  its  towers  to  fall  and 
entirely  disappear,  except  as  the  rubbish  was  found  in 
the  chambers  below,  that  the  towering  greatness  of  the 
gates  does  not  now  appear  except  by  a  careful  study  of 
their  architectural  features.  Each  gate  had  a  single 
entrance  with  one  or  more  turnings  to  mask  the  entrance, 
after  the  usual  fashion  of  gates  of  walled  cities.  There 
were  also  chambers  at  each  side  of  the  entrance  and  along 
its  course.  There  doubtless  the  city  councillors  sat  as  is 
pictured  in  the  book  of  Job. 

The  east  gate  shows  at  least  four  periods  of  building. 
The  first  gateway,  the  gateway  of  the  early  Bronze  Age 
or  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Bronze  Age,  is  laid  down 
upon  a  footing  of  hard  cement  about  two  and  a  quarter 
feet  thick.  It  would  not  perhaps  pass  the  test  for  good 
concrete  in  these  days,  but  it  has  stood  there  for  four 
thousand  years  and  still  bears  up  its  walls,  the  foundation 
of  the  first  great  gate.  In  the  Early  Iron  Age,  the  time 
of  the  Israelites,  there  were  certainly  two,  probably  three, 
rebuildings  at  the  gate  shown  now  by  the  foundations  still 
in  situ,  the  alignment  of  each  of  which  is  quite  different 
from  the  alignment  of  that  which  precedes  and  that  which 
follows — and  from  each  other.  Two  of  these  Israelite 
periods  of  building  are  indicated  by  perpendicular  jambs 
in  the  walls  denoting  an  infilling  at  a  later  time. 

The  gates,  in  the  Israelite  period  at  least,  were  sur¬ 
mounted  by  towers  of  sundried  mud  brick.  These  towers 
were  completely  destroyed  in  the  final  destruction  of  the 
city  and  the  bricks  themselves  pretty  thoroughly  burned 
in  the  fire  that  consumed  the  woodwork  of  the  gates. 
Some  of  the  bricks  are  burned  only  on  the  outside ;  within 
is  the  unbumed  clay  showing  that  the  bricks  were  not 
originally  kiln-bumed.  A  great  water-tank,  some  eight 
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feet  square,  with  cement  bottom  and  sides  of  thick  whitish 
plaster,  was  found  in  the  east  tower  of  the  east  gate. 
To  it  a  stone  water  pipe  led.  By  tracing  this  water  pipe 
back  we  were  led,  of  course,  in  the  direction  of  the  water 
supply,  the  secret  storage  place  beneath  the  city,  and 
probably  a  secret  spring,  though  this  has  not  yet  been 
certainly  located. 

Toward  this  east  gate  a  great  highway  marked  on  either 
side  by  Canaanite  stone  walls  led,  and  seems  indeed  to 
have  stopped  at  this  city.  A  road,  of  course,  passed  up 
and  down  the  valley  past  the  west  gate  and  thus  had 
access  to  that  gate. 

Altogether  Kirjath  Sepher  must  have  been  the  Metz 
of  those  days. 

The  Excavations. 

Tell  Beit  Mirsim  occupies  an  isolated  hill  which  seems 
to  have  been  dropped  down  so  as  to  block  the  great  valley 
at  this  point ;  but  in  fact  the  great  north  and  south  valley 
divides  and  goes  by  in  a  narrow  valley  on  each  side  of  the 
hill.  These  valleys  join  again  north  of  the  tell  and  pres¬ 
ently  divide  finally  into  two  broad  valleys  running  north¬ 
east  and  a  little  west  of  north.  The  tell  lies  about  six 
miles  west  of  the  Hebron-Daheryeh-Beersheba  road  and 
six  miles  north  of  tell  Quailepheh  which  stands  just  south 
of  the  border  between  the  territory  of  Judah  and  that  of 
Simeon.  The  tell  is  only  slightly  oval  with  a  long  diam¬ 
eter  of  200  meters  and  a  short  diameter  of  190  meters. 
It  contains  on  the  summit  within  the  city  walls  approx¬ 
imately  seven  and  one-half  acres.  The  surface  of  the  tell 
appears  almost  perfectly  level  with  the  exception  of  a 
considerable  number  of  heaps  of  stone,  which  upon  exami¬ 
nation  proved  to  have  been  the  greater  houses  of  two 
or  more  stories  in  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  final  destruc¬ 
tion  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  In  fact  the  north  side  is  lower 
than  the  south  side  and  terraces  led  to  the  lower  level. 

At  a  tell  of  such  extent  with  a  depth  of  debris  of  some 
twenty-one  feet  (Cf.  stratification)  only  a  beginning  of  ex¬ 
cavation  could  be  made  in  a  single  season.  Though  con¬ 
ditions  were  such  that  unusually  rapid  progress  was  made, 
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yet  with  a  force  of  only  seventy  or  eighty  at  least  ten 
years  would  be  required  completely  to  uncover  the  city. 
Such  a  consummation  of  the  work  here  is  most  desirable 
and  with  a  large  force  could  be  accomplished  in  three 
years.  If  someone  could  be  found  willing  to  supply  the 
funds  to  lay  completely  bare  the  walls  and  the  houses  and 
leave  them  so  for  examination  as  Pompeii  may  be  ex¬ 
amined  today,  it  would  make  the  greatest  contribution  to 
the  correct  understanding  of  the  ancient  civilization  of 
Palestine  and  hence  of  the  life  out  of  which  the  Bible 
came  that  could  be  made  by  anyone. 

Archaeological  science  today  proceeds  in  a  very  meth¬ 
odical  manner  and  the  excavations  to  date  will  be  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  order. 

I.  Tracing  the  Walls. 

The  first  task  was  to  trace  the  walls,  not  to  lay  them 
completely  bare,  but  to  discover  exactly  where  they  ran, 
their  height  and  thickness  and  any  peculiarities.  Dis¬ 
covering  the  walls  was,  at  Kirjath  Sepher,  an  easy  task, 
for  they  are  in  such  state  of  preservation  that  they  are 
immediately  visible,  on  even  a  casual  survey,  at  nearly 
every  point  all  the  way  around  the  city.  Only  at  certain 
points,  as  near  the  west  gate  so  carefully  destroyed  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  along  a  part  of  the  north  wall  where 
the  declivity  was  such  that  an  enemy  could  hardly  attack 
seriously  were  they  obscured.  At  some  points  it  was 
necessary  to  build  a  secondary  wall  lower  down  in  order 
to  get  a  footing  for  the  revetement.  Thus  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  tracing  the  course  of  the  walls  all  the  way 
around  the  city.  At  a  very  few  points  for  short  distances 
there  were  breaks  where  no  wall  is  discoverable  as  yet, 
but  the  curve  of  the  wall  on  either  side  of  these,  breaks 
makes  practically  certain  where  the  wall  must  have  stood. 
The  revetement  of  the  wall  also  could  usually  be  traced 
with  the  utmost  ease.  On  the  south  side  it  rested  on  the 
hill  itself  and  on  the  north  side,  as  already  noted,  some¬ 
times  upon  a  secondary  wall  as  a  footing.  Much  of  the 
revetement  all  round  the  city  is  still  almost  completely 
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visible,  though  at  points  it  is  so  covered  with  rubbish 
as  to  seem  a  part  of  the  hill.  If  the  revetement  were 
cleared  all  the  way  around,  it  would  still  present  a  most 
imposing  spectacle.  Its  short  flat  curves  gives  it  a  wavy 
appearance.  The  lower  half  is  of  old  Canaanite  con¬ 
struction,  the  upper  half  rebuilt,  ofttimes  of  Canaanite 
stones,  by  the  Israelites.  This  part  is  of  inferior  work¬ 
manship  and  usually  of  smaller  stones. 

II.  The  Gates. 

A  description  of  the  gates  themselves  has  already  been 
given  (Cf.  Stratification)  and  a  description  of  the  ex¬ 
cavation  of  the  gates  must  be  limited  chiefly  to  the  work 
upon  the  east  gate.  The  west  gate  was  so  destroyed  that 
the  various  periods  of  building  cannot  now  be  fully  made 
out  and  so  not  clearly  described.  At  the  east  gate  it 
was  very  different  and  the  results  most  satisfactory,  as 
history  here  must  represent  in  general  the  history  of  the 
city  itself. 

The  east  gate  was  still  in  such  a  state  of  preservation 
that  the  entrance  was  pretty  clearly  indicated  before  we 
began  our  excavations  at  this  point.  Starting  at  the 
entrance  we  proceeded  inward,  upward,  and  finally  down¬ 
ward.  This  method  of  procedure  proved  most  helpful, 
for  evidently  the  entrance  of  the  gate  would  reveal  the 
gate  as  it  was  in  the  later  history  of  the  place.  Almost 
at  once  we  came  upon  the  level  of  burning  below  which 
all  was  Canaanite  and  above  which  all  was  Israelite  in 
the  rubbish.  This  certainly  marked  the  period  of  the 
Conquest  and  the  incoming  of  the  Israelites.  In  the 
entrance  of  the  gate  and  in  the  side  chambers  were  great 
heaps  of  ashes,  charcoal,  lime,  calcined  limestone,  and 
burned  brick,  i.  e.,  mud-brick  burned  in  the  conflagration, 
gruesome  evidence  of  the  final  burning  of  the  city.  All 
the  material  of  the  burning  upper  structure  of  the  gate 
had  fallen  down  into  these  open  spaces  below.  The  walls 
also  on  either  side  were  burned  by  the  flames  leaping  up. 

As  the  side  walls  of  the  entrance  were  cleared,  at  three 
places  perpendicular  corners  appear  in  the  wall.  The 
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wall  between  these  perpendicular  jambs  had  evidently 
been  filled  in  at  a  later  date,  thus  marking  a  later  period 
of  building.  Thus  different  periods  of  Israelite  building 
were  seen,  but  whether  from  destruction  or  from  a  desire 
for  improvements  at  the  gate  cannot  now  be  learned. 

As  we  went  below  the  Israelite  period  (Early  Iron  Age) 
confusion  immediately  began  to  appear ;  Late  Bronze  Age 
pottery,  then  Middle  Bronze  Age  pottery,  and  finally  Early 
Bronze  Age  pottery  marked  the  progress  of  history  as  we 
traced  it  back  toward  the  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the 
debris.  The  confusion,  at  first  disconcerting,  soon  proved 
the  solution  of  the  difficulty.  It  came  from  the  varied 
alignment  of  the  different  foundations,  which  clearly 
showed  different  periods  of  building.  The  discovery  of 
two  more  burned  levels  in  the  debris  also  helped  to  differ¬ 
entiate  the  periods  of  building,  until  at  last  we  reached 
virgin  soil,  not  rock  but  clay.  When  we  put  the  compass 
on  the  foundations  and  took  the  angles  it  was  easy  to 
reconstruct  the  history. 

The  earliest  structure  at  the  gate  was  about  the  close 
of  the  Early  Bronze  Age,  and  the  beginning  of  the  Middle 
Bronze  Age,  perhaps  as  early  as  about  2000  B.  C.  There 
being  clay,  not  rock,  on  which  to  begin  this  gate  way, 
they  laid  down  the  footing  of  cement  described  in  the 
account  of  the  fortifications.  Now  occurred  the  great 
burning  which  was  made  by  some  unknown  destroyer 
about  1800  B.  C. 

Immediately  above  this  the  foundation  next  laid  was 
of  a  little  different  alignment  which  distinguishes  it 
clearly. 

Returning  now  in  our  description  to  the  top  of  the 
gateway,  the  debris  in  the  entrance  and  chambers  below 
showed  that  the  gate  in  the  Israelite  period  was  topped 
with  brick  towers  of  unbumed  mud  brick.  These  bricks 
were  strikingly  similar  in  size  and  shape  to  the  Ramesside 
bricks  of  Egypt.  Some  of  double  size  were  used  appa¬ 
rently  for  comers  and  for  columns.  The  height  and 
architectural  form  of  the  towers  can  be  only  conjectured 
from  what  is  known  of  towers  elsewhere  in  Palestine, 
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and  especially  from  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  pictures  of 
Palestinian  walled  cities. 

Further  excavation  revealed  that  there  had  been  in 
the  earliest  period,  perhaps  continued  to  all  later  times, 
a  foregate,  a  kind  of  outer  rampart  to  mask  the  entrance 
to  the  gate  so  as  to  require  everyone  who  approached  it 
to  do  so  by  a  narrow  entrance  directly  in  front  of  the 
gate,  and  so  subject  to  a  concentrated  fire  of  projectiles 
from  the  defenders  of  the  gate.  This  foregate  was  some 
fifteen  feet  in  front  of  the  gate  itself.  At  either  side  of 
the  gate  was  a  great  fortress  or  buttress  flanked  by  a 
heavy  revetement,  a  fortress  also  on  the  north  side  and 
a  buttress  on  the  south  side  of  the  gate.  In  this  east 
fortress  was  the  water  tank  already  described. 

III.  The  High  Places. 

The  High  Places  of  Kirjath  Sepher  have  been,  and  still 
are,  something  of  a  mystery.  All  over  the  ruins  of  the 
city  are  to  be  seen  stone  pillars,  most  of  them  still  stand¬ 
ing,  which  by  common  consent  of  all  archaeologists  who 
have  seen  them  are  surely  matsaboth,  Canaanite  sacred 
pillars  of  the  High  Place.  But  why  so  many  and  so 
distributed?  Perhaps  it  is  that  the  multitude  of  shrines 
here  gave  rise  to  the  change  of  name  from  Kirjath  Sepher 
to  Debir,  “oracle.”  But  these  sacred  pillars  have  been 
in  many,  if  not  in  all,  cases  re-used  largely  for  building 
purposes.  Sometimes  it  would  seem  probable  they  were 
used  as  High  Places  after  the  Israelites  fell  into  Canaanite 
idolatry. 

The  most  conspicuous  of  these  collections  of  pillars  still 
standing  was  selected  for  first  excavation  and  study  of 
the  High  Places.  It  occupied  an  ideal  location  for  a  High 
Place,  overlooking,  as  it  did,  the  great  deep  valleys  to 
the  north  of  the  city.  Here  were  three  rows  of  pillars, 
but  each  with  a  different  alignment.  As  we  stripped  off 
the  upper  layer  of  debris,  walls  appeared  enclosing  these 
rows  of  pillars.  These  walls  were  only  about  three  feet 
high  and  were  Israelite  work,  a  fact  manifest  not  only 
by  the  character  of  the  work  itself,  but  by  the  pottery. 
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all  of  which  belonged  to  the  early  Iron  Age  and  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  Israelite  of  a  typical  kind.  It  belonged  to  a  period 
not  later  than  the  time  of  David  and  probably  much 
earlier.  These  pillars  had  been  thrown  down  by  the  Is¬ 
raelites  and  some  of  them  broken  in  the  throwing  down. 
They  were  used  by  the  Israelites  for  building  purposes 
with  some  replacements.  The  replacements  were  easily 
distinguishable  by  being  roughly  squared  stones  instead 
of  the  rudely  rounded  hammered  work  of  the  matsaboth 
of  the  Canaanites. 

In  part  these  pillars  had  been  set  up  on  the  old  bases, 
for  the  walls  were  aligned  with  the  pillars  and  not  the 
pillars  with  the  walls.  Remains  of  mud  bricks  showing 
the  burning  in  the  final  destruction  of  the  city  made  clear 
that  these  stone  walls  had  been  topped  by  brick.  Indeed 
the  stone  walls,  finished  on  top,  were  not  high  enough  to 
enclose  rooms,  being  only  about  three  feet  in  height.  Some 
of  these  bricks  also  were  of  double  size  for  comers  and 
for  pillars.  Some  very  large  bricks  were  also  found. 

The  use  made  of  these  buildings  by  the  Israelites  seems 
to  have  been  at  first  entirely  domestic  or  industrial.  The 
large  number  of  loomweights  found  here,  and  rather  large 
vats  with  stone  water  pipe  leading  to  them,  which  might 
have  been  for  dyeing,  suggests  that  this  place  was  first 
used  as  a  weaving  and  dyeing  establishment.  When  we 
removed  the  upper  stratum  of  debris  and  went  down 
through  the  pavement  to  the  next  stratum,  strange  things 
began  to  appear.  Stone  vessels  were  found  on  the  level 
of  the  pavement  or  projecting  a  little  above  it  which  seem 
certainly  to  have  been  intended  originally  as  lavers,  one 
with  a  hole  in  the  bottom  for  draining  away  the  water. 
Some  of  these  stone  vessels  may  have  been  altars,  at  least 
incense  altars.  These  had  been  retained  by  the  Israelites, 
though  the  pottery  below  this  pavement  shows  these  lavers 
or  altars  to  have  been  erected  in  the  Middle  or  Late  Bronze 
Age  and  so  to  have  been  originally  Canaanite.  The  con¬ 
viction  can  hardly  be  escaped  that  here  is  a  concrete  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  tendency  of  the  Israelites  at  that  period  to 
fall  into  idolatry  and  to  worship  at  the  Canaanite  shrines. 
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This  conviction  is  deepened  by  the  frequent  finding  of 
Astarte  figurines  at  different  places  on  the  tell  in  Israelite 
remains.  These  amulets  were  charms,  carried  about  by 
the  people,  especially  women,  or  kept  in  the  homes  as 
household  gods  much  as  some  people  today  carry  a  rabbit’s 
foot  or  lug  about  some  ridiculous  mascot.  Future  ex¬ 
cavations  at  many  points  on  the  tell  will  undoubtedly 
throw  further  light  upon  this  rather  mysterious  subject  of 
the  shrines. 

IV.  The  Grotto. 

All  that  I  have  described  of  the  appearance  of  the  city 
lay  open  to  our  gaze  at  the  very  first,  and  thus  was  not 
strictly  discovery.  The  grotto  was  a  great  and  startling 
discovery.  Not  that  it  was  entirely  unexpected,  for  it  is 
generally  believed  by  archaeologists  that  every  Canaanite 
or  Israelite  fenced  city  had  a  secret  water  supply  within 
the  walls  of  the  city  and  we  hoped  that  we  might  find  such 
here.  The  discovery  of  this  place  was  by  breaking  into  it 
as  we  excavated  to  find  the  exact  foundation  of  the  wall 
to  the  north  of  the  east  gate  where  the  wall  had  been 
badly  destroyed.  This  must  have  been  at  one  time  a  nat¬ 
ural  entrance  to  a  small  cave  in  the  hillside,  though  this 
is  not  entirely  certain.  If  it  was  so,  this  entrance  had 
been  closed  up  and  completely  concealed  so  that  there  was 
no  entrance  apparent  from  outside  the  city  walls. 

When  we  found  that  there  was  a  grotto,  the  Arabs 
were  greatly  excited  with  the  thought  of  hid  treasure. 
To  avoid  suspicion  on  their  part,  we  allowed  them  to  go 
in  first.  Candles  were  provided  and  several  of  the  work¬ 
men  followed  by  two  or  three  of  the  staff  entered.  The 
sight  that  met  their  peering  through  the  gloom  amazed 
them  and  filled  them  with  almost  as  much  excitement  as 
the  Arabs  themselves.  We  had  come  upon  a  great  ex¬ 
cavated  grotto  cut  in  the  solid  rock  which  at  this  point 
was  of  a  shaley,  but  substantial  character.  It  lay  beneath 
the  city  at  a  depth  of  ten  to  fifteen  feet.  Labyrinthine 
corridors  ran  in  many  directions  which  led  from  one 
room  to  another.  Both  corridors  and  rooms  were  dread¬ 
fully  choked  up  with  debris.  This  debris  did  not  consist 
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of  droppings  from  the  rock  ceiling;  it  was  not  stony 
debris  at  all,  but  fine  dark  loam.  It  must  have  been  car¬ 
ried  into  the  place  to  choke  it  up.  Was  this  done  by  a 
beleaguered  city  in  desperation  seeking  to  deprive  the 
enemy  of  their  secret  way  to  water,  or  was  it  by  a  con¬ 
queror  seeking  to  destroy  the  city  utterly?  We  have  not 
yet  learned  who  did  this.  Great  quantities  of  pottery, 
enclosures  for  storing  grain,  and  cistern  mouths  showed 
that  the  cave  was  a  secret  storage  place  for  grain  and 
water  for  the  city  in  time  of  distress.  Measurements 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  water-pipe  which  we  had  found 
leading  to  the  east  tower  of  the  gate  when  followed  back 
led  to  a  point  directly  over  this  grotto  at  the  western  edge 
of  it. 

To  the  east  of  the  tell  is  a  very  luxuriant  group  of 
fig  trees.  Evidently  underneath  is  a  source  of  water, 
though  none  appears  on  the  surface.  Indeed  there  are  no 
springs  that  come  to  the  surface  in  this  region.  Always 
deep  wells  must  be  dug  to  reach  the  water  supply.  This 
group  of  fig  trees  is  directly  in  front  of  the  location  of 
the  grotto  under  the  city.  A  secret  passage  way  from  this 
grotto  to  the  source  of  the  water,  like  the  secret  passage 
to  the  spring  at  Gezer,  is  practically  certain  to  exist, 
though  we  have  not  as  yet  by  actual  experience  made  it 
sure.  The  great  extent  of  the  grotto  and  its  almost  com¬ 
plete  choking  up  with  debris  made  it  impossible,  in  the 
time  still  at  our  disposal  this  season,  to  clear  out  the  whole 
grotto  to  find  the  passage  way  down  to  the  water.  The 
pottery  in  the  grotto  showed  all  the  Ages  from  the  Early 
Bronze  of  the  old  Canaanites  down  over  the  Iron  Age 
of  the  Israelite  period  including  Philistine  or  pseudo- 
Cypriote  decorated  pottery  ^and  wishbone  handle  pottery. 
Evidently  the  grotto  belongs  to  all  ages  of  the  history 
of  the  city  and  so  was  one  of  the  sources  of  its  strength 
in  all  ages. 

The  grotto  at  the  west  gate,  found  just  as  we  were 
concluding  our  work  for  the  season,  was  still  less  explored 
but  did  not  seem  to  be  as  large  and  important  and  gave 
no  indication  of  a  second  secret  passage  to  water. 
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Results. 

General  Relation  to  Palestinian  Archaeology. 

“No  man  liveth  to  himself  and  no  man  dieth  to  himself.” 
Whether  in  life  or  death  every  man,  every  people,  every 
culture,  is  related  to  that  round  about.  Every  influence, 
like  the  Gospel,  spreads  like  leaven  in  every  direction. 
So  it  is  to  be  expected  that  every  correct  interpretation  of 
things  at  Kirjath  Sepher  will  fit  into  every  correct  inter¬ 
pretation  of  general  Palestinian  archaeology.  So  Kirjath 
Sepher,  while  it  is  a  typical  Canaanite  and  Israelite 
fenced  city,  yet,  and  indeed  for  that  very  reason,  is  like 
other  places  which  may  yet  not  be  so  well  preserved 
and  so  do  not  so  fully  present  the  civilization  of  the  time. 
So  the  walls  and  gates  here  are  such  as  we  find  at  other 
places,  Jericho,  Gezer  and  Taanach.  The  stratification 
follows  the  same  invariable  law  of  Palestinian  archaeol¬ 
ogy,  that  rubbish  was  never  cleared  away,  but  always  built 
upon  in  the  next  construction.  And  the  history,  wherever 
it  touches,  reveals  at  every  point  the  same;  the  same 
pottery  is  found  on  the  same  levels  in  one  ruin  as  in 
another.  Thus  the  foundations  of  Palestinian  archaeo¬ 
logical  science  are  confirmed  and  made  more  certain. 
The  unknown  great  conqueror  of  about  1800  B.  C.  who 
left  a  layer  of  burning  in  the  ruins  of  every  city  at  which 
that  stratum  can  be  examined  is  found  here  also.  Thus 
the  work  at  Kirjath  Sepher  not  only  furnishes  an  example 
of  a  typical  fenced  city  of  Canaanite  and  Israelite  times, 
but  also  conforms  exactly  to  the  findings  of  archaeological 
science  elsewhere  in  Palestine. 

Relations  to  Bible  History. 

The  relations  of  the  discoveries  at  Kirjath  Sepher  to 
Bible  history  are  even  more  marked  in  detail  than  the 
relations  to  Palestinian  archaeology.  The  conditions  into 
which  the  patriarchs  came  about  the  beginning  of  the 
second  millennium  B.  C.  are  revealed  with  a  fullness  that 
not  only  confirms  every  statement  concerning  the  life  and 
manners  of  the  times,  but  supplements  them  by  giving 
a  pregnancy  to  the  suggestions  and  allusions  of  the  Bible 
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that  is  most  helpful  and  sometimes  most  astonishing. 
Intimations  concerning  governments  and  peoples  take 
tangible  form  of  surprising  importance,  as  the  mention 
of  fenced  cities  and  the  little  hints  given  concerning  the 
oppression  by  Kushan-Rishathaim.  Mere  allusions  to 
walled  cities  and  the  work  of  the  giants  are  more  than 
justified  by  the  Titanic  constructions.  The  manners  and 
customs  stand  out  materialized  before  us,  as  the  worship 
at  the  High  Places  and  the  vile  cult  of  Astarte.  In  the 
illuminating  expression  of  a  British  soldier  in  Bible  lands 
“Over  here  we  live  in  the  Bible.” 

Relation  to  the  History  of  Civilization  and  Culture. 

For  fifty  years  criticism  and  Biblical  commentary, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  scholarship  that  assumed  to  lead 
in  everything,  has  constantly  held  that  the  Patriarchal 
age  and  the  succeeding  age  down  to  the  time  of  the  proph¬ 
ets  was  a  time  of  low  culture  in  Palestine:  beginning  in 
a  nomadic  life  it  had  by  only  a  very  slow  gradation  of 
progress  come  up  to  a  higher  level  in  the  days  of  Amos 
and  Hezekiah  and  their  successors  as  kings  and  prophets, 
and  that  highly  developed  institutions  and  civilization  and 
culture  belong  only  to  a  much  later  age  than  even  that 
of  the  prophets.  Upon  this  foundation  the  great  theory 
of  reconstruction  of  Scripture  has  been  built  up,  to  which 
many  have  pinned  their  faith  as  to  eternal  verities. 

The  results  at  Kirjath  Sepher  and  indeed  at  every  place 
that  reveals  Patriarchal  civilization,  make  such  a  theory 
utterly  untenable.  Such  findings  as  these  here,  and  as 
well  those  at  Gezer  and  Jericho  and  Beisan,  have  caused 
Sellin,  Professor  of  theology  at  Berlin  University  and 
Ldhr  of  Koenigsburgh  and  other  German  scholars  to  re¬ 
pudiate  utterly  the  Wellhausen  theory  and  is  bringing 
about  a  strong  return  tide  of  conservatism  among  Ger¬ 
man  scholars  generally.  The  archaeological  facts  now  so 
well  known  make  any  such  theory  of  wild  men  and  wild 
beasts  and  no  culture  in  Patriarchal  Palestine  quite  ab¬ 
surd.  The  fortifications  at  Kirjath  Sepher  display,  as 
we  have  seen,  every  device  of  military  engineering;  the 
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exquisite  pottery  found  here,  which  comes  from  the  Early 
and  Middle  Bronze  Ages,  and  from  the  Early  Iron  Age 
of  the  time  of  Israel,  shows  a  like  development  of  the 
ceramic  art ;  innumerable  loomweights  tell  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  textile  industry ;  and  an  exactly  made  system 
of  weights  show  a  high  commercial  development,  which  in 
turn  implies  a  standard  and  such  a  government  as  could 
determine  and  enforce  such  a  standard.  Such  develop¬ 
ment  along  all  these  lines  necessarily  implies  development 
along  other  lines  also;  in  short,  a  high  state  of  culture 
consistent  with  such  development  in  so  many  different 
directions.  Culture  is  never  fragmentary,  but  as  from  a 
center  out  in  every  direction. 

Finally  in  the  presence  of  such  exact  and  revealing 
confirmation  of  even  the  allusions  and  hints  of  the  Biblical 
record,  all  that  present-day  radical  thought  that  likes  to 
call  itself  “modernism”  which  rests  upon  the  idea  of  the 
historical  untrustworthiness  of  the  Biblical  record  is  left 
foundationless,  left  hanging  in  the  air  unable  to  mount 
to  heaven  and  equally  unable  to  get  safely  back  to  earth. 
Nothing  but  the  candor  of  Professor  Sellin  can  save  the 
advocates  of  such  a  theory. 
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Section  I. — Introducution. — Some  Bible  Facts. 

BY  REVEREND  GEORGE  LINDLEY  YOUNG, 
NEWBURYPORT,  MASS. 

Naturally  the  human  heart  does  not  like  to  dwell  on 
distressing  topics,  on  subjects  the  mere  contemplation 
of  which  is  painful.  Nevertheless,  with  the  thoughtful 
there  are  some  things  of  a  painful  nature  that  cannot 
be  entirely  dispelled  from  the  mind.  Thus  as  believing 
Christians  we  are  obliged  to  recognize  that  there  are  many 
who  persistently  reject  all  offers  of  mercy  through  Jesus 
Christ.  What  is  to  be  their  fate?  The  thought  of  their 
future,  perhaps  a  very  distressful  future,  cannot  well  be 
ignored,  and  it  is  this  painful  subject  that  we  discuss 
in  this  lengthy  article.  And,  be  it  noted,  our  discussion 
is  confined  to  their  final  fate.  Their  condition  in  the  death 
state,  whatever  that  may  be,  is  passed  by  as  not  germane 
to  our  present  thesis.  So  our  full  attention  is  turned  to 
the  matter  of  ultimate  destiny  as  settled  at  the  last  judg¬ 
ment. 

We  may  here  lay  down  a  few  propositions.  These,  we 
think,  will  be  generally  accepted  by  those  who  believe 
the  Bible.  They  appear  somewhat  necessary  as  prelimi¬ 
nary  to  our  main  treatment. 

(1)  It  is  certain  from  the  Bible  that  not  all  men  are 
to  be  saved.  Some  will  be  lost,  cast  out,  bidden  to  depart 
from  Christ  (Mat.  7:13,  21-23;  25  :10,  30,  41;  Lu.  13: 
24-27). 

(2)  Such  are  to  be  punished,  meet  the  due  reward  of 
their  deeds  and  of  their  rejection  of  light  and  salvation 
(Ps.  21:8,  9;  Prov.  11:21;  Rom.  2:5-9). 

(3)  The  punishment  administered  will  be  accompa¬ 
nied  by  actual  suffering,  pain  in  mind  or  body,  or  in  both 
(Mat.  5:29,  30;  13:42;  Lu.  13:28;  Rom.  2:8,9). 

(4)  This  punishment  will  be  just  and  will  somehow 
be  proportioned  to  the  guilt  and  desert  of  each  culprit. 
Should  we  not  mention  this  again,  let  the  reader  remem- 
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ber  that  to  this  position  we  firmly  adhere  (Ps.  62:12; 
Prov.  24 :12 ;  Jer.  17 :10 ;  32 :19 ;  Rom.  2 :6 ;  Lu.  12 :47,  48) . 

But  the  question  arises,  What  is  the  character  of  this 
punishment?  In  Bible  parlance,  “What  shall  be  the  end 
of  them  that  obey  not  the  gospel  of  God?”  (1  Pet.  4:17). 
If  they  are  to  suffer,  shall  their  suffering  go  on  unremit¬ 
tingly  forever?  Shall  it  never  cease  throughput  eternity? 
Must  it  in  excruciating  awfulness  continue  unceasingly 
through  ages  that  never  end?  Or  shall  there  come  a  ter¬ 
mination  to  their  woe?  a  time  when  there  shall  be  a  real 
“end”?  when  the  agonized  sinner  shall  be  released  from 
suffering  by  being  released  from  his  painful  state  to  one 
of  bliss,  or  by  being  released  from  life,  a  life  that  in  its 
agony  is  an  intolerable  burden?  Shall  he  die,  and  so, 
as  a  living  being,  be  no  more?  If  the  first  is  the  case, 
we  well  may  sorrow  as  those  who  have  no  hope.  If  the 
last  is  true,  then,  terrible  as  it  is,  there  is  some  relief 
to  our  anguished  thought.  For  then,  even  though  we  see 
no  hope  of  their  repentance  and  final  recovery,  yet  we  do 
see  an  end  to  their  misery. 

Various  Teachings 

So  tremendous  are  the  issues  pending  that  different 
teachings  have  been  advanced.  Among  them  we  may 
enumerate : — 

(1)  The  first  or  Adamic  death  is  the  final  end.  Com¬ 
paratively  few  advocates. 

(2)  The  view  of  the  earlier  Universalists  that  at  death 
all,  sinners  included,  go  direct  to  glory. 

(3)  The  view  of  later  Universalists  that,  after  some 
sort  of  purifying  or  purgatorial  process,  all  are  ultimately 
saved. 

(4)  The  decidedly  varying  views  of  those  who  advo¬ 
cate  a  further  period  of  probation,  during  which  period 
some,  or  many,  will  repent  and  be  saved,  while  the  in¬ 
corrigible  must  suffer  forever. 

(5)  Views  similar  to  the  last,  except  that  the  finally 
impenitent  will  be  ultimately  destroyed  and  cease  to  be. 

(6)  The  view  once  largely  prevalent  in  Christendom 
that  all  found  impenitent  at  death  must  live  and  suffer 
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forever  amid  the  awful  pains  of  hell.  With  many  the 
suffering  was  conceived  as  of  the  most  terrific  and  excru¬ 
ciating  physical  type  imaginable;  with  others  it  is  con¬ 
ceived  as  largely  mental  suffering;  with  others  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  two.  In  every  case,  however,  it  is  endless 
suffering. 

(7)  The  view  that  it  is  the  saved  alone  who  are  to 
live  forever;  that  the  unsaved,  instead  of  living  forever, 
either  in  bliss  or  woe,  shall  finally  be  destroyed,  lose  all 
life,  and  so  as  personal  beings  become  extinct. 

Usually,  however,  the  matter  has  refined  itself  down 
to  one  of  three  views,  so  presenting  what  has  been  called 
a  “theological  trilemma.”  These  views  are :  that  of  final 
universal  salvation ;  that  of  eternal  torment ;  that  of  ulti¬ 
mate  extinction.  It  is  our  intent  to  pass  by  the  first  of 
these  three,  as  having  no  possible  ground  in  Scripture, 
and  confine  our  attention  to  the  other  two. 

As  to  the  doctrine  of  endless  misery,  that  certainly  has 
had  many  advocates  in  the  past.  Evidently,  however,  in 
the  last  half  century  the  proportion  of  its  adherents  has 
decreased.  Yet  none  need  think  of  it  as  a  view  that  is 
extinct.  For  it  is  still  being  preached,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  while  its  arguments  still  find  expression  in  books, 
religous  periodicals  and  learned  journals.  The  view  that 
it  advances,  however,  is  terrible  to  contemplate,  no  matter 
how  one  may  approach  it.  Should  one,  e.  g.,  approach  it 
from  the  human  side,  as  it  were,  the  very  thought  crushes 
our  hearts  that  innumerable  members  of  our  own  race, 
oft  including  our  own  relatives  and  friends,  are  destined 
to  continue  in  life  forever  when  that  life  means  nothing 
for  them  but  such  misery  as  our  minds  cannot  grasp; 
when  their  lives  are  of  no  conceivable  benefit  to  anybody, 
either  to  themselves  or  to  the  universe ;  when,  indeed,  they 
seem  to  exist  for  the  mere  purpose  of  suffering  agonies 
untold.  Should  we,  on  the  other  hand,  attempt  to  approach 
the  question  from  the  divine  side,  it  seems  almost  to  put 
the  all-holy  God  in  an  unenviable  light,  it  seeming  to  dis¬ 
agree  with  the  revelations  of  his  wisdom,  grace  and  in¬ 
finite  goodness  and  kindness  as  contained  in. his  Word. 
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This  doctrine  of  eternal  suffering  is  not  to  be  thought 
of  in  a  merely  academic  fashion,  as  a  theological  tenet 
to  be  studied,  accepted  and  then  relegated  to  some  obscure 
recess  of  the  subconscious  mind.  It  has  been  taught, 
still  is  taught,  with  fervor,  as  being  indeed  the  sure  fate 
of  all  members  of  our  race  who  fail  of  salvation.  Even 
as  an  idea  it  is  fearful  to  contemplate.  And  should  it  be 
true,  it  becomes  fearful  beyond  conception.  To  suffer 
excruciating  pain  for  but  a  short  time  is  a  dread  exper¬ 
ience.  But  to  think  of  such  suffering  (and  perhaps  worse) 
as  never  to  come  to  an  end,  to  go  on  unremittingly,  with¬ 
out  a  moment’s  respite  forever — this  staggers  thought, 
is  horrible  beyond  imagination.  Yet  it  is  just  this  that 
has  been  soberly,  conscientiously  taught.  Though  God  is 
revealed  as  kind,  gracious  and  loving  (Ps.  103:8-14;  145: 
8,  9;  Mat.  5:45;  Lu.  9:35,  36),  a  Being  benign  beyond 
our  best  thoughts  concerning  Him,  whose  “mercy  en- 
dureth  forever”  (Ps.  136),  yet  it  is  seriously,  even  calmly 
considered  that  this  Benign  Being,  who  notes  even  the 
sparrow’s  fall  (Mat.  10 :29) ,  and  who  could  end  the  misery 
of  man  by  ending  his  life,  yet  refuses  to  do  this  merciful 
and  kindly  thing.  Instead,  he  maintains  in  life  forever 
(for  all  life  is  of  God,  Isa.  42 :5 ;  Acts  17 :25 ;  I  Tim.  6:13) 
those  who  are  beyond  moral  repair,  beyond  recovery  to 
holiness  and  happiness.  These  are  kept  in  life  when  to 
live  is  torture,  to  remain  alive  is  nought  but  ceaseless, 
grinding,  unremitting  pain — such  pain,  we  might  almost 
say,  as  would  eventually  put  any  being  out  of  existence 
unless  miraculously  sustained  in  life.  We  are  asked,  not 
as  an  academic  exercise,  but  as  an  eternal  verity,  to  accept 
this  doctrine,  to  believe  seriously  that  it  is  this  fate  which 
awaits  untold  millions  of  our  kind. 

It  is  thought  by  many  that  this  is  the  Biblical  view,  the 
view  set  forth  in  the  pages  of  Holy  Writ.  As  honest 
believers  in  the  Bible,  therefore,  it  is  considered  that  one 
must  hold  this  view,  even  though  it  does  seem  to  disagree 
so  radically  with  what  that  same  Book  declares  concern¬ 
ing  the  love-nature  and  perfect  justice  of  the  Divine  Being. 
The  view  is  sustained,  actually  or  supposedly,  by  various 
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passages  of  Scripture,  passages  that  will  come  up  for  later 
examination. 

It  is  no  use  to  tight  against  facts.  So  we  ask,  Is  this 
the  true  doctrine?  If  it  is,  we  must  accept  it.  But — is  it 
true? 

Dissentient  Voices. 

And  here  we  note  that  there  have  been  thousands  of 
earnest  Christians  who  have  not  acceded  to  the  once  pop¬ 
ular  and  prevalent  idea  that  eternal  punishment  is  neces¬ 
sarily  eternal  torment.  And  these  dissentient  ones  dis¬ 
sent  from  what  they  conceive  to  be  a  misinterpretation 
of  Bible  teaching,  a  misinterpretation  dependent  on  ideas 
unknowingly  borrowed  from  extra-biblical  sources  and 
unconsciously  or  unintentionally  read  into  Bible  phrase¬ 
ology.  These  have  laid  their  own  foundations  deep  in 
the  Word  of  God  and  not  in  pagan  philosophy.  And  such 
have  conceived  the  teaching  of  God's  Word  to  be  that 
life  everlasting,  endlessness  of  vital  being,  is  not  a  natural 
possession  of  sinful  man.  God  “hath  immortality” 
(1  Tim.  6 :16) ,  but  not  so  man.  God  has  “life  in  himself 
CJn.  5:26),  but  man  has  not.  In  order  to  live  forever, 
life  eternal  must  be  divinely  imparted  to  him.  He  must 
“put  on”  at  some  future  time  that  which  now  he  does  not 
possess,  viz.,  immortality  (1  Cor.  15:51-54).  Man  must 
therefore  “seek  for”  immortality  or  incorruption  (Rom. 
2:7) ;  must  “lay  hold  on”  that  eternal  life  which  is  “the 
life  indeed”  (1  Tim.  6:12,  19,  R.  V.). 

So  Christ  came  as  Life-giver,  to  give  to  dying  men 
the  actual  gift  of  life,  life  everlasting,  that  they  might 
“live”  or  “abide”  forever  (Jn.  3:16,  36;  6:33,  51;  10:10, 
28;  20:31;  1  Jn.  2:17).  By  coming  in  saving  touch  with 
Him,  men  are  made  free  from  sin  here  and  in  the  end  have 
everlasting  life  (Rom.  6:22).  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  fail  to  come  into  vitalizing  contact  with  him  are  to 
lose  life,  even  eternal  life  (Lu.  9:24;  Jn.  12:25).  Such 
are  to  die,  perish,  be  destroyed,  cease  to  be  (Ps.  37:10). 

Derisively,  sometimes,  the  holders  of  this  biblical  view 
have  been  termed  annihilationists.  But  when  the  ranks 
of  these  believers  in  conditionalism  can  boast  such  names 
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as  those  of  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Archbishop  Whately,  Canon 
Constable;  Profs.  H.  Olshausen,  R.  Rothe,  H.  Schultz, 
C.  M.  Butler,  G.  Stokes,  C.  F.  Hudson ;  Drs.  Wm.  Leask, 
J.  S.  Heard,  E.  White,  R.  W.  Dale,  E.  Beecher,  G.  D. 
Boardman  (C.  M.  Sheldon,  I  think) ,  C.  H.  Parkhurst,  S.  P. 
Cadman,  etc.,  something  more  than  derision  becomes  ne¬ 
cessary.  Indeed,  when  the  ninth  edition  of  Ency.  Brit, 
was  published,  it  was  said :  “The  view  that  immortality 
is  not  inherent  in  fallen  human  nature,  but  is  the  gift  of 
Gk)d  in  Christ,  has  had  many  supporters,  and  in  this  part 
of  their  system  the  advocates  of  annihilation  justly  claim 
the  authority  of  many  great  names”  (vii.  538). 

And  now,  “to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony;  if  they 
speak  not  according  to  this  Word,  it  is  because  there  is 
no  light  in  them”  (Isa.  8 :20) . 

Punished  with  Fire. 

Frequently  it  is  represented  in  the  Bible  that  the  wicked 
are  to  be  punished  with  fire.  Thus  the  Judge  comes 
“in  flaming  fire,  rendering  vengeance”  (2  Thes.  1:7,  8). 
In  Mat.  5:22  and  18:9,  “hell  fire”  is  literally  “the  Gehenna 
of  fire.”  So  the  “fiery  indignation”  of  Heb.  10:27  is 
“indignation  (or  fierceness)  of  fire.”  Though  the  word 
fire  is  Biblically  employed  “literally  and  metaphorically 
and  eschatologically”  (Souter),  yet  it  hardly  seems  that, 
when  used  so  frequently,  it  can  all  the  time  be  used  meta¬ 
phorically  in  its  eschatological  connections. 

Though  it  is  a  common  Biblical  representation  that 
the  wicked  are  to  be  punished  with  fire,  yet  many  refined 
minds,  even  those  to  whom  the  doctrine  of  endless  tor¬ 
ment  seems  not  repugnant,  are  stirred  to  revolt  at  the 
thought  that  real  fire  should  be  employed  as  an  instrument 
of  punishment.  So  they  reject  it  as  being  literal,  and 
many  are  the  exegetical  attempts  to  be  rid  of  it  as  such. 
The  more  usual  method  appears  to  be  to  assume  its  non- 
literality  as  a  fact  and  then  let  the  ipse  dixit  of  the  exposi¬ 
tor  take  the  place  of  exposition.  At  times,  however,  the 
attempts  are  of  a  more  serious  character.  Yet  it  is  seldom 
indeed  that  we  come  across  an  attempt  of  this  kind  fol- 
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lowed  out  thoroughly  and  systematically.  Pastor  Russell 
could  perform  the  exegetical  feat  of  getting  rid  of  the 
literality  of  fire  in  the  passage  soon  to  be  quoted.  But 
such  feat  of  exegetical  legerdemaine  is  beyond  us.  If 
the  water  is  intended  as  real,  the  fire  is  equally  so  in¬ 
tended.  And  note,  it  is  this  fire  in  which  the  unsaved 
are  to  meet  destruction.  The  passage  referred  to  is  2  Pet. 
3:5-7:— 

“But  this  they  wilfully  forget,  that  there  were  heavens 
from  of  old,  and  an  earth  compacted  out  of  water  and 
amidst  water,  by  the  word  of  God;  by  which  means  the 
world  that  then  was,  being  overfiowed  with  water,  per¬ 
ished:  but  the  heavens  that  now  are,  and  the  earth,  by 
the  same  word  have  been  stored  up  for  fire  (or,  stored 
with  fire),  being  reserved  against  the  day  of  judgment 
and  destruction  of  ungodly  men." 

Let  us  here  admit  that,  in  some  passages  containing 
imagery  or  metaphors,  the  word  fire  is  but  a  part  of  the 
imagery.  Yet  many  passages  remain  where  this  treat¬ 
ment  will  hardly  do  exegetical  justice  to  the  terms  em¬ 
ployed.  For  though  we  need  not  the  literality  of  the  fire 
to  help  out  our  side  of  the  argument,  yet  we  deem  that  a 
scientific  handling  of  many  of  the  passages  can  get  out 
of  them  nothing  but  real  fire.  Still  we  do  not  here  insist 
upon  the  literal  nature  of  the  fire.  It  is  the  Biblically- 
stated  results  of  the  action  of  said  fire  that  is  the  real 
crux  of  the  matter.  Is  that  fire,  whether  considered  meta¬ 
phorical  or  literal,  of  a  preservative  or  of  a  destructive 
quality?  Does  its  action  tend  to  conserve  what  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  its  action,  or  is  its  action  of  a  wasting,  consum¬ 
ing  and  destructive  nature? 

Eternal  or  Unquenchable  Fire. 

We  have  next  to  note  that,  not  only  does  the  Bible  speak 
of  fire  as  an  instrument  of  punishment,  but  at  times  that 
fire  is  spoken  of  as  eternal  or  unquenchable.  Because  of 
this,  some  leap  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  the  fire  is  eternal, 
so  what  is  cast  therein  must  likewise  be  eternal;  as  the 
fire  is  unquenchable,  so  the  life  and  torment  of  the  wicked 
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are  equally  unquenchable.  Let  us,  however,  examine  the 
data — if  not  exhaustively,  yet  with  sufficient  fullness  as 
to  discover,  if  possible,  what  the  real  teaching  is. 

“And  if  thy  hand  or  thy  foot  causeth  thee  to  stumble, 
cut  it  off  and  cast  it  from  thee ;  it  is  good  for  thee  to  enter 
into  life  maimed  or  halt,  rather  than  having  two  hands 
or  two  feet  to  be  cast  into  the  eternal  fire”  (Mat.  18 :8) . 

“Then  shall  he  say  also  unto  them  on  the  left  hand. 
Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  the  eternal  fire  which  is 
prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels”  (Mat.  25:41). 

“And  if  thy  hand  cause  thee  to  stumble,  cut  it  off ;  it  is 
good  for  thee  to  enter  into  life  maimed,  rather  than  hav¬ 
ing  thy  two  hands  to  go  into  Gehenna,  into  the  unquench¬ 
able  fire.  And  if  thy  foot  cause  thee  to  stumble,  cut  it 
off ;  it  is  good  for  thee  to  enter  into  life  halt,  rather  than 
having  thy  two  feet  to  be  cast  into  Gehenna.  And  if 
thine  eye  cause  thee  to  stumble,  cast  it  out ;  it  is  good  for 
thee  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  with  one  eye,  rather 
than  having  two  eyes  to  be  cast  into  Gehenna ;  where  their 
worm  dieth  not  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched”  (Mk.  9: 
43-48.  This  corrected  reading  is  from  the  R.  V.). 

Here,  then,  are  these  Bible  terms.  What  do  they  teach  ? 

Now,  we  are  not  children  quibbling  over  invented  tri¬ 
fles.  We  are  men  looking  for  the  facts.  Doubtless,  there¬ 
fore,  it  will  be  conceded  by  both  sides  that,  in  whatsoever 
way  the  final  judgment  fire  is  spoken  of,  the  reference  is 
ever  to  the  same  fire.  That  is,  the  eternal  fire,  the  un¬ 
quenchable  fire,  or  the  fire  mentioned  without  these  quali¬ 
fying  terms,  are  not  so  many  different  fires.  The  fire 
is  ever  one  and  the  same.  If,  then,  it  can  be  shown  from 
the  Bible  that  this  fire  does  not  consume  and  destroy  its 
victims,  but  that  instead  said  victims  are  possessed  of  an 
indestructible  nature;  have  a  quenchless,  persistent,  im¬ 
perishable  life  under  all  conditions ;  are  so  constituted  as 
to  be  deathless  in  the  very  essence  of  their  being  despite 
what  forces  may  play  upon  them,  and  so  are  perfectly 
and  eternally  immune  against  any  and  all  destructive  or 
disintegrating  forces, — it  will  thereby  be  shown  that  the 
endless  living  existence  and  ceaseless  suffering  of  the  lost 
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is  a  Bible  doctrine.  On  the  other  hand,  if  from  Biblical 
data  there  is  a  failure  to  show  this,  but  it  shall  be  shown 
instead  that  the  flames  or  forces  of  judgment  are  dissipa¬ 
tive,  consumptive  or  exterminating  in  their  effect,  we  shall 
naturally  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  once  prevalent 
view  of  eternal  misery  is  a  mistake — if  not  worse. 

We  even  repeat,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  and  argument, 
that  if  this  inflictive  Are,  eternal  and  unquenchable,  preys 
upon  an  eternal  being  possessed  of  an  unquenchable  life, 
or  should  somehow  so  mysteriously  operate  upon  its  living 
fuel  as  to  maintain  it  in  living  existence  (see  later) ,  that 
will  naturally  settle  the  question.  If,  contrariwise,  it 
should  be  Biblically  revealed  that  the  fire  does  not  prey 
upon  a  necessarily  eternal  being,  nor  possess  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  rendering  its  fuel  indestructible,  but  rather  plays 
upon  that  which  is  capable  of  being  dissipated  and  eradi¬ 
cated,  this  latter  would  seem  to  settle  the  matter.  Should 
this  fire  destroy  and  not  preserve,  should  it  burn  up  and 
not  merely  burn  so  as  to  inflict  pain,  should  it  consume 
instead  of  torturing  without  consuming,  it  would  appear 
as  though  the  eternal  and  quenchless  nature  of  the  fire 
is  not  a  guarantee  of  the  eternal  and  quenchless  nature 
of  its  victims. 

Effects  of  Judgment  Fire. 

Turning  first  to  the  only  passages  in  the  Bible  where 
the  term  “unquenchable  fire”  appears  to  make  any  definite 
statement  of  the  effect  of  such  fire  on  its  victims,  we 
discover  this:  (1)  In  said  passages  the  phraseology  is 
borrowed  from  harvest  scenes  and  the  wicked  are  referred 
to  metaphorically.  (2)  In  this  metaphor,  the  wicked  are 
compared  to  something  of  a  singularly  combustible  and 
transient  nature.  (3)  The  effect  of  the  unquenchable  fire 
on  this  combustible  material,  instead  of  being  preserva¬ 
tive,  is  most  decidedly  destructive.  Thus,  speaking  of 
Christ,  it  is  said: — 

“Whose  fan  is  in  his  hand,  and  he  will  thoroughly 
cleanse  his  (threshing)  floor,  and  will  gather  the  wheat 
into  his  garner;  but  the  chaff  he  will  bum  with  fire  un¬ 
quenchable”  (Lu.  3:17). 
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Chaff,  certainly,  is  a  very  perishable  material.  The 
effect  of  fire  upon  it  is  to  devour  or  consume  it  completely. 
If,  then,  the  wicked  are  as  perishable  as  chaff  submitted 
to  the  agency  of  fire,  we  would  not  be  surprised  had  we 
found,  not  the  simple  verb  burn,  but  its  stronger  form, 
burn  up.  And  in  the  Greek  and  in  the  R.  V.,  this  is  what 
we  do  find.  The  verb  is  KaraKaib},  not  simply  Kai<a  ;  burn 
up  and  not  simply  burn.  If,  then,  common  fire  at  harvest 
time  bums  up  or  consumes  the  chaff  that  is  subjected  to 
its  action,  so  at  God’s  final  harvest  day  the  unquenchable 
fire  burns  up  or  consumes  the  wicked.  Thus  eternal  fire 
does  not  make  eternal  (nor  signify  the  eternity  of)  what 
is  cast  into  it.  Unquenchable  fire  does  not  make  unquench¬ 
able  (nor  signify  the  unquenchableness  of)  the  life  and 
being  of  those  on  whom  it  preys.  Nor  is  there  any 
accompanying  hint  to  indicate  their  possession  of  an 
indestructible,  imperishable  or  non-consumable  nature — 
either  in  body  or  soul — a  fact  that  will  come  out  many 
times  as  we  proceed.  Meanwhile  we  enforce  the  above 
by  citing  the  other  passage  referred  to:  “He  will  bum 
up  the  chaff  with  unquenchable  fire”  (Mat.  3 :12) .  Truly, 
the  fire  that  “goeth  before  him”  is  not  preservative  in 
its  effect.  Instead,  it  *'bumeth  up  his  enemies  round 
about”  (Ps.  97:3). 

We  can  conceive  of  some  things  being  burned,  yet  not 
being  burned  up  or  consumed.  Thus  the  burning  bush 
is  said  to  have  “burned  with  fire”  though  it  was  “not 
consumed”  (Ex.  3:2).  Now,  should  the  Bible  anywhere 
affirm  such  to  be  the  result  of  the  last  day  fire  upon  the 
wicked,  such  affirmation  would  long  since  have  been  widely 
exploited.  But  when  the  Bible  makes  the  opposite  state¬ 
ment,  that  the  wicked  are  to  be  burned  up, — ^well,  it  has 
been  convenient  to  forget  that  fact  or  else  to  pass  it  by 
unnoticed.  Yet,  as  a  fact,  it  is  just  this  that  the  Bible 
affirms,  to  bum  up. 

We  call  attention  next  to  the  parable  of  the  Wheat 
and  Tares,  Mat.  13.  As  to  the  tares,  the  householder 
said:  “Bind  them  in  bundles  to  burn  them”  (ver.  30). 
Here  again,  however,  the  verb  used  is  not  simply  bum. 
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It  is  the  intensified  form  (katakaio)^  answering  to  our 
burn  up  or  consume  by  burning.  This,  of  course,  is  what 
in  actual  practice  occurred  to  chaff  (Lu.  3:17),  stubble 
(Mai.  4:1),  dry  branches  (Jn.  15:6),  animal  fat  on  the 
altar  (Ps.  37:20),  etc.  And,  in  Bible  teaching,  the  wicked 
are  never  compared  to  unburnable,  non-combustible,  im¬ 
perishable  things.  They  ever  are  compared  to  what  is 
combustible,  burnable,  perishable — in  itself  a  very  signifi¬ 
cant  fact.  As  these  perishable  things  can  be  burned  up 
and  so  put  out  of  identical  or  individual  existence  by  the 
action  of  fire,  thus  complete  also  is  the  destruction,  the 
burning  up,  of  the  wicked.  So  our  Saviour,  when  he 
came  to  his  exposition  of  this  parable,  after  referring 
to  the  burning  up  of  the  tares,  carries  out  the  signification 
thus:  “As  therefore  the  tares  are  gathered  and  burned 
up  in  the  fire,  so  shall  it  be  at  the  end  of  this  world” 
(ver.  40).  For  here  again  the  verb  is  the  intensified 
form,  burn  up.  This  terrible  fate  is,  to  be  sure,  accom¬ 
panied  by  intense  suffering  (40-42) .  Yet  eventually  the 
suffering  ceases  in  the  death  of  the  sufferer,  when  he  is 
“burned  up”  and  so  put  out  of  individual  existence. 

This  same  terrible  but  divine  truth  had  already  been 
strongly  put  in  the  0.  T.  Thus  we  read: — 

“For  behold,  the  day  cometh  that  shall  burn  as  an  oven ; 
and  all  the  proud,  yea,  and  all  that  do  wickedly,  shall 
be  stubble ;  and  the  day  that  cometh  shall  bum  them  up, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  that  it  shall  leave  them  neither 
root  nor  branch**  (Mai.  4:1). 

We  do  not  say  that  it  could  not  be  put  stronger,  nor 
more  plainly.  Yet  we  hardly  see  how  it  could  be.  There 
it  is,  in  all  the  plainness,  pointedness  and  positiveness  of 
emphatic  assertion.  And  there  is  not  so  much  as  an 
intimation  of  continued  life  and  being.  The  terms,  figura¬ 
tive  and  non-figurative,  point  to  the  complete  extirpation 
of  the  wicked  in  all  that  constitutes  their  personality.  No 
hint  is  given  that  anything,  some  eternal  but  unmentioned 
part  of  them,  is  left  out.  As  completely  as  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  vegetable  specimen  what  it  is  is  consumed  by 
fire,  so  whatever  constitutes  the  wicked  what  they  are 
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(no  matter  what  such  may  be)  is  totally  consumed  and 
destroyed.  No  intimation  is  given  that  the  victims  of 
that  dread  conflagration  remain  alive,  intact  and  uncon¬ 
sumed.  The  work  of  that  fire  is  to  destroy,  and  that 
totally  and  finally ;  to  bum  up  as  completely  as  when  dry 
plantal  material  is  burnt  up  root  and  branch. 

But  the  Bible  carries  out  this  idea  even  farther.  For 
instance,  we  usually  deem  anything,  when  it  has  been 
reduced  to  ashes,  as  totally  destroyed  for  what  it  was. 
It  is  then  gone,  beyond  repair  and  recover.  Thus  a  house, 
a  boat,  a  stick  of  wood,  a  basket  of  waste  paper,  a  heap  of 
chaff,  etc.,  when  such  are  burnt  to  ashes,  we  consider 
them  irrecoverably  gone,  completely  destroyed  as  the 
things  which  once  they  were.  Their  scattered  particles 
may  still  exist  somewhere  in  a  dissipated  state,  yet  the 
things  themselves  are  gone.  Now,  it  is  just  this  way 
that  the  Bible  looks  at  the  wicked  in  the  state  to  which 
the  penal  fire  will  reduce  them.  Instead  of  their  being 
left  in  their  integrity  as  personal  beings,  left  in  sentient 
and  excruciating  existence,  they  are  as  personal  beings 
actually  and  utterly  destroyed.  Indeed,  we  may  here  fore¬ 
stall  a  philosophical  objection  that  is  likely  to  arise,  and 
say  that.  Biblically,  the  wicked,  not  as  to  their  bodies 
alone,  but  as  to  themselves,  are  so  totally  ''burnt  up”  by 
the  consuming  fire  that  preys  upon  them  that  **they'* 
are  said  to  be  ashes. 

As,  in  their  overthrow,  the  cities  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
were  turned  to  ashes  (2  Pet.  2:6),  as  the  burnt  offering 
was  consumed  to  ashes  by  the  altar  fire  (Lev.  6:9,  10), 
so  by  the  fire  of  judgment  are  the  wicked  to  become  ashes. 
For  the  verse  following  the  one  last  cited  pronounces  a 
blessing  upon  the  righteous;  and  it  is  then  declared: 
"And  ye  shall  tread  down  the  wicked;  for  they  shall  be 
ashes  under  the  soles  of  your  feet  in  the  day  that  I  shall 
do  this,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts”  (Mai.  4:3). 

If  by  any  the  idea  here  set  forth  may  be  considered 
crude,  or  crudely  put,  that  lies  not  at  our  door.  Yet  after 
declaring  that  the  wicked  shall  be  burned  up  and  left 
neither  root  nor  branch,  there  comes  this  statement  of 
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their  being  ashes.  A  fate  so  described  is  terrible  to  con¬ 
template.  Yet  how  merciful  it  is  when  compared  to  keep¬ 
ing  them  alive  in  misery.  It  is  horrible  to  think  of  painted 
savages  as  they  dance  gleefully  about  the  stake  where  an 
agonized  victim  is  burning,  and  whom  they  keep  alive 
to  suffer  as  long  as  possible.  Yet  at  their  worst,  they 
cannot  keep  their  victim  alive  beyond  a  certain  point  of 
endurance.  But  GOD  can.  And  some  think  that  he  tuill. 
But  his  Word  says  No !  For  the  action  upon  them  of  the 
destructive  forces  employed  in  final  judgment  mercifully 
results  in  their  dissolution.  They  are  to  be  “burned  up,” 
become  “ashes.”  Even  among  the  Jews,  who  had  accepted 
from  the  Greeks  their  philosophical  concept  of  the  souVs 
independent  immortality,  the  school  of  Hillel  held  con¬ 
cerning  some  that  “they  are  tormented  in  Gehenna  for 
twelve  months,  after  which  their  bodies  and  souls  are 
burnt  up  and  scattered  as  dust  under  the  feet  of  the  right¬ 
eous”  (Edersheim,  Life  of  Jesus,  ii.  792).  The  wording 
of  this  idea  is  doubtless  drawn  from  Mai.  4:1-3. 

The  Gehenna  op  Fire. 

The  advocates  of  eternal  torment  are  singularly  incon¬ 
sistent  when  they  come  to  consider  Gehenna.  They  are 
obliged,  historically  and  topographically,  to  call  attention 
to  Ge-Hinnom,  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  to  its  use  as  a  place 
of  heathen  worship,  to  its  defilement  by  Josiah,  to  its  after 
use  as  a  place  of  discard,  a  sort  of  dumping  ground  for 
the  refuse  and  offal  of  Jerusalem.  They  refer  to  the  dead 
bodies  of  animals  and  criminals  there,  on  which  worms 
feed ;  also  to  the  fires  kept  burning  to  consume  the  accumu¬ 
lated  wastage.  And  everything  that  they  show  (by  the 
devouring  worm  and  consuming  fire)  is  a  process  of  de¬ 
struction,  a  getting  rid  of  things  offensive  and  worthless. 
To  carry  out  the  lesson,  they  would  have  to  tell  us  that 
the  future  Gehenna,  so  typified,  would  likewise  be  a  place 
of  consumption,  destruction.  But  let  us  see. 

F.  B.  Meyer,  a  contributor  to  the  book.  Is  There  a  Hell?, 
after  referring  to  Josiah's  defilement  of  the  valley,  then 
says:  “From  that  time  it  became  the  common  cesspool 
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and  scrap-heap  of  the  city,  where  offal  was  cast  and  the 
bodies  of  animals  and  criminals  were  allowed  to  rot.  As 
there  was  no  river  to  carry  off  the  drainage  of  the  city, 
recourse  was  had  to  fires,  which  were  left  burning  day 
and  night  to  destroy  the  waste  materials,”  etc. 

Certainly,  “to  destroy  the  waste  materials,”  not  to  con¬ 
serve  them  nor  torment  them.  When  later,  therefore, 
Meyer  says  that  when  Jesus  “threatened  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  with  the  judgment  of  Gehenna,  he  predicted 
the  peril  of  being  cast  among  the  waste  products  of  the 
universe,  and  of  suffering  so  intense  that  only  the  keen 
edge  of  fire  could  portray  it”  (p.  24f),  he  was  anything 
but  logical  or  Biblical.  To  be  this  he  should  have  said: 
“He  predicted  the  peril  of  being  cast  among  the  waste 
products  of  the  universe  and  of  destruction  so  complete 
that  only  fire  could  portray  it.”  “Waste  products”  are  not 
subjected  to  the  action  of  fire  to  make  them  “suffer”  but 
to  “destroy”  them. 

So  another  writer:  “We  know  that  fires  were  always 
kept  burning  there  to  consume  the  rubbish.  Gehenna  was 
to  the  city  of  Jerusalem  what  the  rockpile  incinerator  is 
to  some  army  camps”  (Buswell,  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Oc¬ 
tober,  1925,  p.  455). 

Exactly!  “to  consume  the  rubbish.”  And  is  an  army 
camp  “incinerator”  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  things  ? 
and  making  them  suffer?  or  for  the  purpose  of  burning 
them  up  and  so  getting  rid  of  them? 

At  any  rate,  that  is  what  the  Bible  declares  will  occur 
to  “the  waste  products  of  the  universe.”  The  effect  of 
Gehenna  fire  is  to  “destroy,”  “consume,”  “burn  up.” 
And,  no  matter  what  theory  we  hold,  we  will  be  obliged 
to  acquiesce. 


The  Historian  Eusebius. 

But  let  us  get  back  to  the  term  unquenchable  fire. 
Having  noted  the  destructive,  consuming  agency  of  that 
fire,  we  might  ask:  If,  as  some  think,  an  unquenchable 
fire  is  one  that  does  not  burn  up  or  consume,  but  is  in¬ 
stead  one  that  inflicts  unremitting  torture  on  its  victims. 
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how  is  it  that  Eusebius  used  the  term  as  he  did?  He  used 
it  historically,  not  to  describe  an  ever-burning  fire  that 
inflicts  ever-continuing  torment,  but  as  a  fire  so  fierce  and 
devouring  that  it  consumed  its  victims.  Thus  quoting 
Dionysius  concerning  those  who  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Alexandria,  he  said  that  Julian  and  Cronion  ‘‘were 
scourged  and  finally  consumed  in  an  immense  fire.  .  .  . 
After  these,  Epimachus  and  Alexander  .  .  .  were  also 
destroyed  in  an  immense  fire”  (Eccl.  Hist.,  Bk.  vi.,  ch.  41) . 

My  copy  is  Cruse’s  translation,  with  notes  selected  from 
the  edition  of  Valesius.  A  note  informs  us  that  the  ex¬ 
pression  twice  translated  “immense  fire”  is  mpl  aa^iana, 
exactly  the  same  as  that  in  Mat.  3:12;  Lu.  3:17,  and 
translated  unquenchable  fire.  Yet  this  fire  is  stated  to 
have  “consumed”  and  “destroyed”  its  victims.  In  like 
manner  we  have  seen  that  the  unquenchable  fire  of  Ge¬ 
henna  is  to  consume,  destroy,  burn  up,  its  victims.  And 
this  Bible  fact  is  unanswerable  as  against  that  false  and 
un-Biblical  view  that  demands  the  endless,  unconsumed 
being  of  the  lost  amid  fires  (or  forces)  that  do  not  con¬ 
sume  but  merely  torture. 

Our  Questions  Answered. 

To  certain  questions  earlier  asked  relative  to  the  effect 
of  Gehenna  fire  on  the  wicked,  we  thus  far  find  the  Bible 
to  give  a  clear-cut  answer.  That  answer,  found  many 
times,  is  virtually  this  (as  we  shall  proceed  further  to 
show)  :  The  judgment  fire,  the  fire  of  Gehenna,  devours, 
consumes,  destroys,  bums  up.  It  does  not  conserve,  pre¬ 
serve  or  keep  intact.  Instead,  its  action  is  unequivocally 
stated  to  be  of  so  wasting,  devouring,  consuming  or  de¬ 
stroying  a  character  that  it  effectually  and  totally  destroys 
that  upon  which  it  preys.  Let  us  note  some  other  words 
actually  used  and  the  ideas  actually  stated. 

Devour. — 

“Thy  hand  will  find  out  all  thine  enemies ; 

Thy  right  hand  will  find  out  those  that  hate  thee. 

Thou  wilt  make  them  as  a  fiery  furnace  in  the  time 
of  thine  anger ; 
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Jehovah  will  swallow  them  up  in  his  wrath, 

And  the  fire  shall  devour  them**  (Ps.  21 :8,  9) . 

“Our  God  cometh,  and  doth  not  keep  silence ; 

A  fire  devoureth  before  him**  (Ps.  50:3). 

This  word  devour  (or  its  correlatives  or  synonyms) 
is  often  used  relative  to  the  action  of  fire.  It  does  not, 
in  ordinary  langruage,  denote  any  preservational  process 
or  tendency  on  the  part  of  fire,  but  the  exact  opposite. 
Instead  of  maintaining  the  form,  integrity  and  individual¬ 
ity  of  the  thing  devoured,  it  is  expressive  of  a  wasting 
or  disintegrating  process  that  disintegrates  the  object 
and  destroys  it  as  regards  those  individual  qualities  or 
properties  which  made  it  what  it  was.  Thus  when  fire 
devours  a  dry  branch,  that  branch  is  so  acted  upon  by  the 
fire’s  combustive  potency  that  it  becomes  disintegrated, 
part  of  it  being  thrown  off  as  smoke  and  part  of  it  sinking 
down  into  a  shapeless  residue  of  ashes.  Thus  the  form, 
integrity  and  being  of  the  branch  as  a  branch  are  done 
away. 

So  as  regards  the  wicked  as  persons,  the  fire  of  Ge¬ 
henna  does  not  so  operate  as  to  hold  them  intact  in  the 
integrity  of  individual  being.  Its  action  operates  to  their 
actual  death,  destruction,  disintegration.  Thus  we  are 
informed  of  “a  fierceness  of  fire  which  shall  devour  the 
adversaries”  (Heb.  10:27). 

Concerning  Nadab  and  Abihu,  in  actual  historic  fact, 
it  is  said:  “There  went  out  fire  from  the  Lord  and 
devoured  them,  and  they  died  before  the  Lord”  (Lev. 
10:2).  This  devouring  fire  resulted  in  their  death.  So 
when  the  lost  are  finally  devoured  at  our  Lord’s  judgment 
coming,  it  will  result  in  their  death,  in  that  penal  death 
that  will  be  the  total  and  everlasting  extinction  of  their 
life  and  being.  Thus  shall  the  lamp  of  the  wicked  “be 
put  out  in  obscure  darkness”  (Prov.  13:9;  20:20). 

Consume. — That  was  a  strange,  an  awesome,  a  miracu¬ 
lous  sight  that  met  Moses’  gaze  when  “the  angel  of  the 
Lord  appeared  unto  him  in  a  flame  of  fire  out  of  the  midst 
of  a  bush;  and  he  looked,  and  behold,  the  bush  burned 
with  fire,  and  the  bush  was  not  consumed”  (Ex.  3:2). 
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This,  to  the  awed  spectator,  was  something  new  and 
mysterious  in  connection  with  the  action  of  fire.  The 
nature  of  fire  is  to  consume  anything  of  a  combustible 
nature  that  it  acts  upon.  Only  by  some  preventive  or 
preservative  act  would  fire  under  such  circumstances  fail 
to  consume.  And  as  to  the  action  of  judgment  fire  on 
the  lost,  there  is  no  such  preventing  or  preserving  inter¬ 
vention.  Rather,  it  is  expressly  affirmed  that  the  fire 
does  consume.  For  “the  wicked  shall  perish,  and  the 
enemies  of  the  Lord  shall  be  as  the  fat  of  lambs;  they 
shall  consume;  in  smoke  shall  they  consume  away**  (Ps. 
37:20). 

Could  complete  and  effectual  consumption  be  stated 
more  clearly?  This  consuming  fire  will  leave  the  wicked 
alive  at  the  judgment  no  more  than  on  that  historic 
occasion  thus  recorded :  “And  Elijah  answered  and  said 
to  the  captain  of  fifty.  If  I  be  a  man  of  God,  then  let 
fire  come  down  from  heaven  and  consume  thee  and  thy 
fifty.  And  there  came  down  fire  from  heaven  and  con¬ 
sumed  him  and  his  fifty”  (2  Kin.  1:10).  So  effectually 
did  this  take  away  their  present  life,  that  another  captain 
later  besought  Elijah :  “0  man  of  God,  let  my  life,  and 
the  life  of  these  fifty  thy  servants,  be  precious  in  thy  sight. 
Behold,  there  came  fire  down  from  heaven  and  burnt 
up  the  two  captains  of  the  former  fifties  with  their  fifties ; 
therefore  let  my  life  now  be  precious  in  thy  sight”  (ver. 
13,  14). 

When,  at  that  notable  trial  on  Mt.  Carmel,  it  is  said 
that  “the  fire  of  the  Lord  fell  and  consumed  the  burnt 
sacrifice,  etc.,  and  licked  up  the  water  that  was  in  the 
trench”  (1  Kin.  18:38),  no  one  believes  that  these  words 
are  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  sacrifices,  etc., 
remained  z^nconsumed.  So  when  the  Bible  declares  that 
the  final  fire  will  consume  the  wicked,  why  have  we  read 
so  often  (as  we  have)  that  said  fire  will  not  consume 
the  wicked  but  will  leave  them  wwconsumed? 

To  which  shall  we  adhere,  to  the  Bible  or  to  its  oppo¬ 
site? 

In  this  connection  we  may  state  that  we  have  repeatedly 
noticed,  have  even  noted  recently,  such  a  passage  as  Heb. 
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12 :29  used  to  sustain  the  doctrine  of  the  endless  life  and 
misery  of  the  lost.  This  is  surely  a  strange  handling  of 
language.  For  in  order  for  a  victim  to  be  preserved  alive 
and  tormented  in  fire  (whether  real  or  metaphorical), 
said  fire  must  be  of  a  non-consuming  instead  of  a  con¬ 
suming  nature.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  certain  earlier 
thinkers  devised  a  special  kind  of  fire.  This  mysterious 
type  of  fire  possessed  the  strange  property  of  repairing 
what  it  wasted,  of  replenishing  what  it  consumed — if, 
indeed,  it  consmed  at  all.  Constable,  e.  g.,  in  his  Duration 
and  Nature  of  Future  Punishment,  comments  on  that 
“strange  philosophical  opinion  as  to  the  nature  and  quali¬ 
ties  of  a  kind  of  fire  which  by  some  was  called  ‘secret’ 
and  by  some  ‘divine.’  .  .  .  We  have  thus  the  idea,  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  common  one,  of  a  fire  which  perpetually 
burned  and  perpetually  reproduced  what  it  fed  on,  and 
this  fire  was  supposed  by  the  Christian  fathers  in  general 
to  be  identical  in  this  property  with  the  fire  of  hell.” 
He  noted  Tertullian’s  conception  of  this  fire  which  **does 
not  consume  what  it  scorches,  but  while  it  burns  it  re¬ 
pairs,”  and  of  “the  fire  eternal”  and  “the  endless  judg¬ 
ment  which  still  supplies  punishment  with  fuel”  (p.  250, 
296). 

But  the  judgment  fire  of  the  Bible  does  not  belong  to 
this  imaginary  “does  not  consume”  variety.  The  Bible 
fire  “consumes.”  Such  fact  could  not  be  stated  more 
clearly.  The  reason  why  the  earlier  expositors  of  the 
doctrine  of  endless  suffering  emphasized  the  device  of  a 
fire  that  “does  not  consume”  is  obvious.  They  held  a 
theory  contrary  to  the  Bible.  That  theory  they  pur¬ 
posed  to  maintain.  Result — this  fictional  fire  that  “does 
not  consume.” 

But  neither  this  earlier  device  nor  any  later  device 
can  avail  to  do  away  with  the  idea  as  Biblically  set  forth. 
For  God,  in  His  judgment  action  on  the  wicked,  is  not  a 
conserving  but  “a  consuming  fire”  (Heb.  12:29) ;  not 
a  fire  that  repairs,  but  one  that  wastes  and  consumes. 
If  words  may  be  allowed  to  possess  any  distinctive  mean¬ 
ing,  then  it  seems  absolutely  sure  that  the  retention  of  the 
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sinner’s  being  in  agony  is  not  taught  in  the  expression 
''consuming  fire”  even  when  used  of  God.  The  very 
opposite  would  appear  to  be  the  idea  intended. 


Words  not  Connected  with  Fire. 

The  word  consume  is  likewise  used  in  the  Bible  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  destiny  of  the  wicked  when  said  word  is  not 
associated  with  the  word  fire.  In  such  cases  the  word, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  analogy  of  Scripture,  has  the 
general  meaning  of  slay,  put  to  death,  take  the  life  of. 
Thus  in  this  present  mortal  state,  men  might  be  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  sword,  by  famine,  pestilence,  beasts,  etc. 
(Gen.  19:17;  Ex.  33:5;  Deut.  28:21;  Jer.  14:12,  15; 
Zeph.  1:3). 

As  to  man’s  final  fate  we  read: — 

“Let  sinners  be  consumed  out  of  the  earth”  (Ps.  104: 
35). 

“They  that  forsake  the  Lord  shall  be  consumed"  (Isa. 
1:28). 

Of  the  Wicked  One  it  is  said,  “whom  the  Lord  shall 
consume  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  shall  destroy 
with  the  brightness  of  his  coming”  (or  R.  V.,  “shall  slay 
with  the  breath  of  his  mouth,  and  bring  to  nought  by 
the  manifestation  of  his  coming,”  2  Thes.  2:8). 

As  in  the  passages  which,  during  the  historical  period, 
refer  to  consuming  or  taking  one’s  life;  so,  as  regards 
the  final  consuming,  the  meaning  can  be  no  less  than 
that  of  the  ultimate  taking  of  life.  As  here  when  con¬ 
sumed  by  famine,  pestilence,  beasts,  etc.,  they  literally 
lose  all  life  as  connected  with  this  present  state ;  so,  when 
consumed  at  last  by  whatever  agencies  may  act  upon  them 
then,  they  lose  life  so  completely  as  to  pass  from  the 
state  of  living  existence. 

Perish. — Those  who  believe  in  Christ  shall  not  perish, 
but  shall  have  eternal  life  ( Jn.  3 :16) .  To  his  sheep  Christ 
gives  eternal  life,  and  “they  shall  never  perish”  (10:28). 
But  “the  wicked  shall  perish”  (Ps.  37 :20) .  “For  lo,  thine 


enemies,  0  Lord  .  .  .  shall  perish”  (92:9).  So  the  Bible 
speaks  of  “them  that  perish,”  or  “them  that  are  perish- 
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ing”  (1  Cor.  1:18;  2  Cor.  2:15).  Even  the  heathen  who 
have  sinned  without  law  are  to  perish  (Rom.  2:12). 

As  Biblically  used  of  man’s  present  state,  to  perish 
is  frequently  seen  to  signify  the  loss  of  life  or  the  inflic¬ 
tion  of  death.*  So  in  our  common,  everyday  usage,  in 
newspapers  and  elsewhere,  perish  signifles  the  loss  of 
life.  Even  in  scientiflc,  philosophical  and  theological  dis¬ 
cussion,  it  is  often  used  to  express  the  idea  of  going  out 
of  existence  (see  later).  And  when  it  comes  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  retribution,  we  never  have  seen  any  real  reason 
advanced  why  perish  does  not  have  a  like  signiflcation, 
the  loss  of  life  or  of  living  existence. 

Says  Dr.  S.  G.  Smith :  “Every  form  of  being  is  either 
fitted  to  a  suitable  environment,  or  it  perishes.”  So  fish ; 
so  bird;  and  “man  is  no  exception  to  this  law  of  life” 
(Retribution,  p.  30f). 

True  indeed!  And  unless  man,  as  a  moral  being,  be¬ 
comes  fitted  to  his  one  suitable  and  perfect  environment, 
he  is  to  perish.  We  might  say  that  this  is  so  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  case.  And  we  assuredly  say  that  it  is  so 
in  Divine  Revelation.  Perish  is  a  word  used  by  the  Son 
of  God  himself.  Those  who  by  faith  and  holy  obedience 
fit  into  the  environment  of  heaven  shall  not  perish  (Jn. 
3:15,  16;  10:28).  But  he  who  does  not  acquiesce  in  the 
divine  demands  by  repentance  and  faith  shall  perish  (Lu. 
13:3,  5).  Perish  is  exactly  the  word  that  is  Biblically 
employed;  and  as  in  scientific  speech  that  word  signifies 
(as  above  cited)  the  literal  loss  of  life  and  being  on 
part  of  the  living  organism,  so  in  the  inspired  Word  of 
God  does  it  have  like  meaning. 

Perhaps  no  verse  in  the  Bible  is  better  known  than 
Jn.  3:16,  comprising,  as  it  does,  the  love  of  God,  the 
sending  of  God’s  Son,  and  the  alternatives  of  eternal 
life  or  perishing.  But  if  the  doctrine  of  ceaseless  life 
in  the  pains  of  hell  is  the  true  doctrine  of  punishment, 
then  to  perish  must  mean  to  live  and  suffer  forever.  It 
must  mean  this  just  as  much  as  though  it  were  clearly 

♦Ex.  19:21;  Lev.  26:38;  Num.  17:12;  Deut.  4:26;  28:20-22;  Mk. 
4:38;  Lu.  11:51;  13:33;  16:17;  Acts  5:37;  Heb.  11:31. 
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stated  that  way.  As,  however,  in  the  numerous  passages 
where  perish  occurs  it  is  never  so  stated,  the  idea  that 
perish  means  to  live  and  suffer  eternally  must  come  from 
somewhere  else  in  the  Bible — if  so  be,  indeed,  that  this 
is  the  Bible  doctrine.  Yet  there  is  no  passage  where 
the  word  perish  occurs  where  there  is  any  hint  that  those 
who  perish  are  to  live  forever  and  suffer  forever. 

This  in  itself  would  not,  of  course,  prove  that  perish 
does  not  have  the  above  meaning.  That  meaning,  how¬ 
ever,  has  to  be  found  elsewhere.  Yet  so  far  from  that 
meaning  being  hndable  in  the  Bible,  it  is  quite  a  different 
meaning  that  there  is  hndable.  That  other  meaning  is 
that  perish  is  the  practical  equivalent  of  dying,  losing 
life  and  so  coming  to  an  end  of  living  existence. 

(a)  It  stands  directly  opposed  to  eternal  life. 

(b)  When  historically  or  ordinarily  employed  it  often 
means  to  die. 

(c)  When  Biblically  employed,  the  same  fate  as  die, 
death,  be  consumed,  destroyed,  burnt  up  and  cease  to  be. 

(d)  Only  some  highly  wrought,  fanciful  or  tropical 
interpretation  can  make  it  mean  an  eternity  of  misery. 

(g)  In  extra-Biblical  discussion,  it  is  used  very  com¬ 
monly  to  state  the  concept  of  the  ultimate  and  complete 
dissolution  even  of  the  soul.  To  this  we  give  some  atten¬ 
tion. 

The  ordinary  meaning  of  perish  is  so  decidedly,  when 
of  a  living  being,  that  of  losing  life,  or  living  existence, 
that  numberless  times  do  the  advocates  of  human  im¬ 
perishability  employ  this  very  word  when  they  desire 
to  mention  the  opposite  idea,  that  of  total  dissolution  or 
utter  extinction  of  being.  Modem  examples  could  be 
adduced  without  end.  But  passing  these  by,  let  us  go 
immediately  to  the  fountainhead,  so  to  speak.  And  first, 
from  Cicero’s  Tusculan  Disputations. 

“In  our  knowledge  of  the  soul  ...  we  cannot  but  be 
satisfied  that  it  has  nothing  but  what  is  simple,  unmixed, 
uncompounded  and  single;  and  if  this  is  admitted,  then 
it  cannot  be  separated,  nor  divided,  nor  dispersed,  nor 
parted,  and  therefore  it  cannot  perish;  for  to  perish 
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implies  a  parting  asunder,  a  division,  a  disunion  of  those 
parts  which,  while  it  subsisted,  were  held  together  by 
some  band,”  etc. 

“Others  think  that  there  is  no  such  departure  (of  the 
soul  from  the  body),  but  that  soul  and  body  perish  to¬ 
gether,  and  that  the  soul  is  extinguished  with  the  body.** 

“But  now  they  have  made  a  very  fine  acquisition  in 
learning  that  when  the  day  of  their  death  arrives  they 
will  perish  entirely**  (Bk.  I,  xxix,  ix,  xxi). 

As  to  the  significance  here  of  the  word  perish  there 
can  be  no  mistake.  And  why,  in  its  penal  employment 
in  the  Bible,  it  does  not  have  a  similar  signification  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Moreover,  practi¬ 
cally  the  only  reason  why  it  is  ever  argued  to  have  there 
some  different  meaning  (as  that  of  endless  life  in  misery) 
appears  to  be  an  a  priori  supposition  of  human  imperish¬ 
ableness.  We  might  put  it  thus : — 

An  imperishable  being  cannot  perish. 

But  the  Bible  says  “the  wicked  shall  perish.” 

Therefore  the  Bible  is  not  true.  Either  this,  or  else 
the  Bible  word  perish  must  be  given  some  other  meaning. 
This  last  is  what  is  usually  done. 

Might  we  not  put  the  real  case  as  follows? — 

That  which  can  perish  is  not  imperishable. 

The  Bible  says  the  wicked  can  perish. 

Therefore  the  wicked  are  not  imperishable. 

But  we  turn  to  Plato: — 

“Cebes  .  .  .  argued  that  it  is  uncertain  to  every  one 
whether,  when  the  soul  has  worn  out  many  bodies,  and 
that  repeatedly,  it  does  not,  on  leaving  the  last  body, 
itself  also  perish,  so  that  this  very  thing  is  death,  the 
destruction  of  the  soul”  (Phaedo,  sec.  91).  Again:  “If 
that  which  is  immortal  is  imperishable,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  soul  to  perish,  when  death  approaches”  (sec.  126). 

This  shows  us  Plato’s  use  of  the  word  perish.  As 
regards  the  last  excerpt  we  might  leave  out  the  “if”  and 
say  that,  so  far  as  Divine  revelation  is  concerned,  that 
nowhere  states  that  man,  either  in  body  or  soul,  is  im¬ 
mortal  and  so  imperishable.  Instead,  the  Bible  reveals 
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man  as  wholly  perishable.  If  perish  with  Paul  means 
what  it  did  with  Plato,  or  if  with  Christ  what  it  did  with 
Cicero,  then  there  is  no  possible  evasion.  To  perish  sim-- 
ply  cannot  be  made  to  mean  to  live  forever  in  misery. 
It  signifies  the  obliteration  of  living  existence,  just  as,  in 
so  many  ways,  the  Bible  says.  From  this  conclusion  there 
seems  no  logical  escape. 

Destroy;  destruction. — The  wicked  “shall  be  destroyed 
for  ever”  (Ps.  92:7) ;  “shall  suddenly  be  destroyed,  and 
that  without  remedy”  (Prov.  29:1) ;  “sudden  destruction 
cometh  upon  them”  (1  Thes.  5:3) ;  “whose  end  is  destruc¬ 
tion”  (Phil.  3:19) ;  “shall  suffer  punishment,  even  eternal 
destruction,”  etc.  (2  Thes.  2:9). 

Destroy  is  another  word  Biblically  used  to  show  the 
utter  end  of  the  wicked.  Yet  we  are  seriously  informed 
that  such  word  does  not  signify  the  “annihilation”  of  the 
wicked,  but  only  “the  utter  ruin  and  loss  of  the  soul”; 
that  it  denotes  “such  a  perversion  of  its  faculties,  such 
a  ruin  of  its  purity  and  peace,  as  renders  the  spirit  in¬ 
capable  of  fulfilling  its  proper  end”  (King;  Mead), — 
definitions  that  are  made  to  order  to  suit  a  theory.  The 
reasoning  that  compasses  such  an  end  might  be  put  some¬ 
thing  like  this. 

The  Bible  threatens  destruction  to  man,  both  body  and 
soul. 

But  (so  we  have  decreed)  the  soul  is  indestructible, 
cannot  be  destroyed. 

Destruction,  therefore,  cannot  mean  destruction,  but 
only  some  unhappy  state  of  the  soul. 

It  is  one  thing  for  a  man  to  have  his  health  destroyed, 
his  character  destroyed,  his  fortune  destroyed,  his  peace 
destroyed,  his  happiness  destroyed ;  but  it  is  quite  a  differ¬ 
ent  thing  to  have  himself  destroyed.  Yet,  according  to 
Bible  phraseology,  it  is  this  last  that  awaits  the  im¬ 
penitent.  Ethically  he  is  already  destroyed,  according 
to  definitions  furnished  by  our  opponents.  He  is  so  bent 
and  twisted  and  deformed  and  corrupted  by  sin  that  it 
“renders  (his)  spirit  incapable  of  fulfilling  its  proper 
end.”  We  might  say  that  his  peace  also  is  already  de- 
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stroyed.  “There  is  no  peace,  saith  my  God,  to  the  wicked” 
(Isa.  57:21).  The  destruction  that  awaits  him  is  penal. 
And  it  is  the  destruction  of  himself  as  a  personal  being. 
This  the  Bible  states  unambiguously.  “Thou  wilt  destroy 
them  that  speak  lies”  (Ps.  5:6).  “As  for  transgressors, 
they  shall  be  destroyed  together”  (37:38).  “All  the 
wicked  will  he  destroy”  (145 :20) .  It  is  **them  that  know 
not  God  and  them  that  obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord 
Jesus,  who  shall  suffer  punishment,  even  eternal  destruc¬ 
tion  from  the  face  of  the  Lord”  (2  Thes.  1 :8,  9) .  Thus 
it  is  the  sinner  himself,  not  something  belonging  to  him, 
that  is  to  suffer  final  and  complete  destruction  at  the 
judgment  day,  a  destruction  that  puts  him  out  of  living 
existence. 

(Final  Fate  of  the  Wicked,  Sec.  II,  January,  1927.) 


GERMANY’S  NEW  PARADOX  THEOLOGY 

BY  REVEREND  F.  D.  JENKINS,  D.D. 

PRINCETON,  N.  J. 

“A  BATH  of  iron  salts  for  the  American  brother  as  a 
counter-poison  to  optimism  and  methodistic  efficiency” — 
so  does  the  Kirchenzeitung  fling  from  German  Theological 
circles  a  repartee  to  our  buoyant  trans-atlantic  work- 
theology  and  worship  of  the  mystic  term  “Efficiency.” 
“Well  said,”  might  be  cheerfully  rejoined.  But  let  us 
look  a  little  more  deeply  into  the  nature  of  the  proposed 
hydrotherapy.  The  affection  is  admitted:  but  the  pro¬ 
posed  remedy  will  not  be  accepted  lightly  nor  without  the 
closest  scrutiny. 

The  proposed  “bath  of  iron  salts”  is  nothing  less  than 
that  most  recent  movement  of  German  Reformed  Theol¬ 
ogy  centering  in  the  person  of  Prof.  Karl  Barth  of  Got¬ 
tingen,  and  bearing  the  drastic  name  “The  Theology  of 
Crisis.”  It  has  already  begun  to  actualize  the  crisis  which 
is  the  genius  of  the  system,  and  which  it  is  the  express 
mission  of  this  movement  to  produce  in  German  society, 
politik,  kultur  and  liberal,  as  well  as  orthodox,  theology. 
“Overnight,  so  to  speak,  continental  theology  was  found 
to  be  in  a  new  position,”  says  Dr.  Adolph  Keller  of  Zurich 
in  the  Expositor,  And  Prof.  August  Lange  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Kirchenzeitung  states  that  “in  so  far  as  Barth  places 
all  whereof  humanity  and  especially  Christianity  and  the 
church,  is  proud  before  God,  he  becomes  the  incisive 
preacher  of  repentance  for  the  present-day  German  peo¬ 
ple.”  It  is  this  same  humility  before  God  the  All-Powerful 
that  Dostoiewski  commended  to  the  Russian  people  for 
their  deliverance  some  years  ago.  As  Edward  Thumey- 
sen  suggests  in  his  work,  Dostoiewski,  the  religous  ideas 
of  the  two  men  are  strikingly  similar.  But  it  is  of  pecu¬ 
liar  interest  in  the  present  connection  to  note  that  Dos¬ 
toiewski ’s  was  more  of  a  philosophy  than  a  theology,  and 
that  on  the  other  hand  Prof.  Barth’s  is  also  more  of  a 
philosophy  than  a  Reformed  Theology.  And  this  despite 
the  fact  that  Barthianism  passes  before  the  world  un- 
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scouted  under  the  title  of  Reformed  Theology,  titvlus 
sine  re. 

The  nature  of  the  upheaval  is  seen  from  the  variety 
of  polemical  hard  hitting  that  this  new  theology  has 
stirred  up  on  all  sides.  From  the  Literarischer  Jahres- 
bericht  comes  the  epithet  “desperado-theology”  with  the 
implication  that  Barthianism  is  a  symptom  of  the  present 
post-war  spirit  which  sways  somewhat  desperately  to  and 
fro  in  the  paradoxes  of  doubt.  Max  Strauch  queries 
whether  this  revolutionary  theology  is  not  part  of  the 
powerful  revolutionary  movement  of  youth.  From  the 
Catholic  angle  the  movement  is  appraised  as  “an  original 
and  genuine  rebirth  of  Protestantism.”  Graf  Herrman 
Keyserling  regards  this  as  “the  final  and  genuine  word 
for  Lutheranism.”  “The  life  or  death  of  Protestantism 
will  depend  on  whether  it  bears  the  Barth-Gogarten  type 
and  fundamentally  relates  itself  to  it  or  not.”  Again, 
from  Harnack,  Troeltsch,  Julicher  and  even  Otto  have 
come  acrimonious  critiques  the  sharpest  of  which  perhaps 
is  from  Hamack.  Hamack  in  a  series  of  polemic  duels 
with  Barth  in  Die  Christliche  Welt  styles  this  as  an  his¬ 
torical  repetition  of  the  Marcion  Theology,  and  attacks 
Barth’s  anti-historical  tendencies  as  “simply  incompre¬ 
hensible.”  On  this  the  Jesuit  writer  E.  Przywara  com¬ 
ments  that  Hamack  is  a  “symptom  of  the,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  necessary  defection  of  Protestantism  from  its 
original  standpoint,  and  of  the  middle  standpoint  which 
results  from  it,  from  which  middle  standpoint  our  spir¬ 
itual  life  is  suffering.”  “Troeltsch’s,  Haraack’s  and  Ju- 
licher’s  questionable  attack  upon  Barth  gives  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  dark  but  sharp  outlines  of  a  death  scene.” 

Whether  due  to  this  “Crisis  Theology,”  or  to  unsettling 
moral  and  social  upheavals,  or  to  the  past  haughty  domi¬ 
nation  of  Liberal  Theology  or  to  an  unknown  complex  of 
circumstances,  a  certain  shift  of  opinion  is  discemable 
and  also  reported  by  eye-witnesses  in  German  thought. 
The  ascendant  History  of  Religions  movement  with  the 
passing  of  its  constructive  genius  at  Berlin  University, 
Prof.  E.  Troeltsch,  has  lost  motion.  The  glory  of  Ritsch- 
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lianism  is  the  most  perceptibly  waning  with  the  waxing 
old  of  its  most  erudite  scholar  and  redoubtable  leader,  the 
shade  upon  the  right  hand  of  the  erstwhile  Kaiser,  Adolph 
von  Harnack.  Prof.  Hermann  is  dead  and  Prof.  Theo. 
Kaftan  is  retired.  At  Marburg  Prof.  Otto  has  caused  a 
new  glory,  that  of  the  transcendency,  inconceivability  and 
fear-producing  Holiness  of  God  to  rise  upon  the  setting 
sun  of  Hamackian  humanism  or  Ritschlian  rationalism. 
His  work.  Das  Heilige,  is  now  being  read  in  Anglo-Saxon 
countries.  Coupled  with  Barth’s  strikingly  similar  em¬ 
phasis  upon  divine  majesty  and  human  self-abnegation 
it  might  be  agreed  that  an  effective  chain-shot  has  been 
fired  into  liberal  ranks.  In  place  of  the  Liberal  human¬ 
izing  cry  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  “Back  to 
the  Historic  Christ”  is  now  heard  the  prophetic  warning, 
“Back  to  the  Divine  Majesty.”  Though  not  a  reversion 
to  Lutheran  orthodoxy  it  is  a  return  to  what  all  would 
agree  is,  in  its  objective-mindedness,  a  healthier  theology. 
So  at  least  thinks  the  Expositor  (March,  1925)  when  it 
hails  this  “remarkable  new  movement”  as  evidence  for 
the  fact  that  the  “subjective  side  of  religion”  overempha¬ 
sized  by  psychological  research  is  being  seriously  jolted, 
and  that  the  “objective  element”  in  Christianity  is  coming 
to  its  own.  The  science  of  theology  must  definitely  polar¬ 
ize  in  the  being  and  nature  of  God,  and  when  it  becomes 
misfocussed  upon  man  it  may  as  well  admit,  *Woe  is  me, 
for  I  am  undone !”  No  criticism  of  the  “Crisis  Theology” 
can  take  away  the  fact  that  it  has  shown  “Kultur- 
Protestantism,”  “historicism”  and  “psychologism”  that 
these  “are  but  the  outskirts  of  His  ways,”  and  that  it 
has  done  signal  service  in  adjusting  German  thinking 
to  a  new  and  potent  principle,  which  might  best  be  termed 
theocentric  theology. 

In  America  the  movement  has  rekindled  itself  especially 
among  the  ministry  of  the  German  Reformed  Church. 
The  Romerbrief  is  being  translated.  And  the  articles 
and  book  reviews  in  German  papers  are  universally  un¬ 
critical  and  favorable  if  not  enthusiastic.  Reports  have 
it  that  there  are  many,  and  those  of  the  most  conserva- 
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tive  Reformed  moorings,  who  have  gone  over  to  the  subtle 
fascinations  of  the  Romerbrief  with  its  emphasis  upon 
alleged  Calvinistic  conceptions  of  deity.  And  still  the 
illusion  persists  that  this  is  genuinely  Reformed  theology 
walking  the  earth  once  more  with  a  more  glorious  resur¬ 
rection  body.  Der  Mitarheiter,  an  organ  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church  in  America  allows  the  statement  to  be 
made  that  Barth’s  ideas  are  “Reformed  conceptions  which 
have  more  and  more  penetrated  the  German  church  and 
the  German  theology,”  and  that  through  Prof.  Barth 
“many  have  had  their  ears  sharpened  for  God's  voice 
in  His  Word.”  “The  Reformed  denomination  in  Ger¬ 
many  also  has  (for  this  reason)  a  significance  for  those 
who  are  not  Reformed.  Many  Lutherans  are  ready  to 
learn  from  the  Reformed,  just  as  we  Reformed  have 
received  much  from  Luther.”  The  American  and  English 
Presb3rterians  were  informed  by  Prof.  August  Lange, 
authority  on  Zwingli  and  Calvin,  at  the  Pan-Presbyterian 
convention  in  Wales  last  summer,  that  Barth  was  “the 
greatest  man  since  Schleiermacher.”  American  Presby¬ 
terians  are  contributing  $500  per  annum  for  the  support 
of  Prof.  Barth,  that  is,  of  his  chair  of  Reformed  Theology 
in  Gottingen,  and  should  therefore  be  intelligent  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  plant  they  are  culturing  there. 

Before  entering  upon  the  merits  of  this  system  it  is 
necessary  to  note  the  modesty  with  which  it  introduces 
itself.  It  does  not  pretend  to  displace  the  older  theology 
but  to  merely  add  a  little  “spice”  to  it,  to  be  but  a  “mar¬ 
ginal  note”  or  a  “gloss”  to  it.  This  is,  however,  a  fairly 
deceptive  bleat  of  innocence.  It  adds  more  than  a  little 
“spice”  to  orthodox  theology.  In  a  momentary  confusion 
of  its  physical  categories  it  has  said  “spice”  when  it 
meant  “dynamite.”  Barthism  is  the  necessary  exclusion 
of  conservative  theology.  Barthism  is  not  Buddhism. 
It  cannot  pretend  to  include  under  its  aegis  several  prin¬ 
cipally  different  systems  of  reality  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  If  Barthism  be  true  then  neither  Reformed  The¬ 
ology  on  the  right,  nor  Kultur-Protestantism  on  the  left 
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win£r  have  title  to  existence.  The  vials  of  invective,  pecu¬ 
liar  to  say,  are  opened  upon  both  irrespectively.^ 

Now  as  to  the  **bath  of  iron  salts  for  the  American 
brother” — if  we  plunsre  in  will  it  bring  health  to  our 
American  merit-religion?  Most  certainly  if  the  “iron 
salts”  come  from  the  cedar-chest  of  the  Word,  and  are 
quarried  out  of  the  mine  of  Reformed  Theology.  But 
“Aye !  there’s  the  rub !”  Selecting  the  theme  of  the  know- 
ability  of  God  we  shall  carry  it  through  to  establish  its 
“cedar-chest”  origin — if  that  it  be. 

“The  Bible,”  states  Prof.  Barth  in  his  “Das  Wort  Got- 
tes,”=^  “has  just  one  theological  interest  and  that  is  purely 
objective:  the  interest  in  God  Himself.”  With  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  God  then  we  are  chiefly  concerned  and  to  it  our 
critique  shall  be  directed.  We  have  at  least  this  common 
ground  as  a  starting  point. 

Comparing  Prof.  Barth’s  exposition  of  the  knowledge  of 
God  with  that  of  the  Reformers  we  come  to  the  following 
results:  (1)  that  Prof.  Barth  and  his  school  constitute 
a  complete  antithesis  to  the  Reformed  Theology  on  the 
subject  of  the  knowability  of  God  as  Creator  as  based 
upon  His  creation  including  the  constitution  of  man. 
This  sphere  of  knowledge  has  been  termed  “natural  the¬ 
ology”  as  opposed  to  “revealed  theology,”  distinguished 
by  the  technical  terms  “patefationes”  and  “revelationes” 
in  the  Reformed  writings.  The  former  is  the  self-dis¬ 
closure  of  God  in  all  nature;  it  rests  upon  no  clearer 
scriptural  basis  than  Romans  1:19,  20,  “That  which  is 
known  of  God  (rd  yiwrov)  is  manifest  in  them  (t.  e..  The 
unrighteous  who  hold  down  the  truth) ;  for  God  mani¬ 
fested  it  unto  them.  For  the  invisible  things  of  Him  since 
the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  perceived 
through  the  things  that  are  made,  even  His  everlasting 
power  and  divinity.” 

The  exegesis  of  this  passage  given  by  Prof.  Barth  in 
his  “Epistle  to  the  Romans”  is  as  follows: — “We  know 
that  God  is  He  whom  we  do  not  know  and  that  this  not- 


1  Vide  Das  Wort  Goitea,  p.  167. 

2  Pg.  84. 
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knowing  is  the  origin  of  our  knowing.”  With  H.  G. 
Wells’  drab  unknown  “Veiled  Being”  might  be  rightly 
compared  the  following  sentence: — “He  is  the  hidden 
background,  but  also  the  hidden  homeland  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  end  of  all  our  ways.”  “What  are  God’s  ‘works’ 
in  their  absolute  riddle-nature  other  than  pure  questions 
to  which  there  is  no  answer.  The  divine  Nay  which  points 
the  way  out  in,  and  therefore  over  our  limitations,  can 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  be  clearly  perceived  in 
his  works  .  .  .  and  apprehended.”  Our  true  perception 
of  ourselves  becomes  evident  only  through  “doubting 
dejection”  and  the  “self-ironizing  of  reason”  which  give 
us  the  right  “insight  into  our  limitation  and  the  one  who 
limits  us,  which,  in  turn,  is  the  lifting  of  our  limitation.” 
“That  we  can  know  nothing  of  God,  that  we  are  not  God, 
that  the  Lord  is  to  be  feared  .  .  .,  that  is  what  marks 
Him  out  as  God,  as  Creator  and  as  Redeemer.” 

From  out  of  the  silence  and  solemn  subtlety  of  these 
sentences  we  can  distil  at  least  one  positive  truth,  that 
God  exists;  and  one  negative  truth,  that  we  “can  know 
nothing  of  God”  from  his  “riddle-like  works”  except  the 
scant  knowing  that  we  know  nothing.  “There  is,”  as  he 
tells  us,  “a  solemn  distance  between  the  Creator  and  the 
creation.”^  It  is  this  radicalism  that  prompted,  and, 
it  might  be  allowed,  justified  Prof.  Adolph  von  Harnack 
when  he  libelled  this  construction  (or  destruction)  of 
things  as  a  modern  recrudescence  of  early  Marcionitism 
which  separated  the  divine  Being  from  nature  and  at¬ 
tributed  the  latter  to  an  intermediary  deity,  the  Demiurge. 

Turning  to  John  Calvin’s  Commentary  upon  Romans 
at  the  same  verses,  we  find  a  solid  theologia  naturalis  set 
forth,  (a)  First  as  to  the  external  creation,  the  great 
Reformed  theologian  states  in  explanation  of  verse  18, 
“the  structure  of  the  world  and  the  most  beautiful  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  elements  ought  to  have  induced  man 
to  glorify  God.  .  .”  For  Prof.  Barth  God’s  “riddle-like” 
works  only  instruct  man  in  the  fact  that  God  is  unknown 
and  that  man  is  limited  and  unable  to  climb  up  the  ladder 


1  Das  Wort  Gottes,  p.  83. 
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of  what  God  does  to  what  he  is.  Quite  contrarily  does 
Calvin  put  it;  “By  saying  that  ‘God  has  made  it  mani¬ 
fest/  the  apostle  means  that  man  was  created  to  be  a 
spectator  of  this  formed  world,  and  that  eyes  were  given 
him  that  he  might,  by  looking  on  so  beautiful  a  picture, 
be  led  up  to  the  Author  himself.”  “As  His  majesty  shines 
forth  in  His  works  and  in  His  creatures  everywhere, 
men  ought  in  these  to  acknowledge  Him,  for  they  clearly 
set  forth  their  Maker.  And  for  this  reason  the  Apostle 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  says  that  this  world  is  a 
mirror  or  the  representation  of  invisible  things.”  While 
Prof.  Barth  limits  our  knowledge  to  the  bare  existence 
and  the  everlasting  ‘Nay’  of  God,  Calvin  abounding  with 
positive  theology  writes,  “the  divinity  known  to  us  can¬ 
not  exist  except  accompanied  with  all  the  attributes  of  a 
God,  since  they  are  all  included  under  that  idea.” 

(b)  What  is  true  of  external  creation,  the  macrocosmos, 
is  true  of  the  internal,  the  “microcosmos.”  “Certain  of 
the  philosophers  {i.  e.,  Aristotle)  have  not  improperly 
called  man  a  microcosm  (miniature  world)  as  being  a 
rare  specimen  of  divine  ^wer,  wisdom  and  goodness,  and 
containing  within  himself  wonders  sufficient  to  occupy 
our  minds,  if  we  are  willing  so  to  employ  them,”  says 
Calvin.^  An  astronomer  looks  through  the  telescope  and 
beholds  a  wonderful  creation  and  a  wonderful  light, 
namely  a  star.  But,  someone  has  put  it,  the  wonder  is  at 
the  other  end  of  the  telescope,  the  star  and  the  light  are 
the  ingenious  mind  of  man  the  beholder.  Prof.  Barth, 
however,  darkens  this  light,  disparages  the  intellect,  iron- 
izes  the  reason,  strikes  dumb  the  intelligence,  casts  over 
the  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  mind,  the  drab  gar¬ 
ment  of  “humility”  to  cover  its  nakedness,  and  gives  it 
only  one  slender  shaft  of  light  to  follow,  like  Christian 
in  the  dungeon  of  Giant  Despair,  L  e.,  to  know  that  it  does 
not  know.  And  that  even  this  is  a  light  rather  than  a 
blinding  darkness  can  be  successfully  challenged. 

Nothing  on  the  contrary  is  more  descriptive  of  Calvin’s 
theology  than  his  doctrine  of  the  natural  innate^  con- 

1  Institutes,  vol.  I,  chpt.  V,  par.  3. 
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stitutional  knowledge  of  God  by  all  men  summarized  in 
his  technical  phrase  as  the  census  deitatis  or  census  divini- 
tatis.  In  his  commentary,  in  loco,  he  defines  “that  which 
is  known  of  God,  to  yvw<rrov*  as  something  in  man,  rather 
than  shown  to  man,  and  it  is  something  man  “cannot 
evade.  For  everyone  of  us  undoubtedly  finds  it  to  be 
graven  on  his  own  heart.”  While  other  commentators 
interpret  this  as  “among  them”  or  “in  the  midst  of  them,” 
or  “before  their  eyes,”  Calvin  clearly  expounds  this  as 
a  knowledge  “engraven”  on  the  heart  or  inner  nature 
of  man. 

In  his  Institutes  Calvin  elaborates  an  extended  argu> 
ment  to  establish  the  sensus  deitatis :  “That  there  exists 
in  the  human  mind,  and  indeed  by  natural  instinct,  some 
sense  of  Deity,  we  hold  to  be  beyond  dispute,  since  God 
himself,  to  prevent  any  man  from  pretending  ignorance, 
has  endued  all  men  with  some  idea  of  his  Godhead,  the 
memory  of  which  he  constantly  renews  and  occasionally 
enlarges  .  .  .  that  all  may  be  condemned  by  their  own 
conscience  when  they  neither  worship  him  nor  consecrate 
their  lives  to  his  service.”  After  showing  that  even 
among  the  savage  races  which  “seem  to  differ  least  from 
the  lower  animals,”  “this  common  conviction  ...  is 
stamped  upon  the  breasts  of  all  men” :  after  quoting  the 
heathen  Cicero’s  strong  statements  to  the  same  effect, 
and  after  citing  even  defiant  atheist  characters  as  Calig¬ 
ula,  and  the  very  phenomenon  of  idolatry  itself  as  betray¬ 
ing  evidences  of  the  same  universal  truth,  Calvin  con¬ 
cludes:  “All  men  of  sound  judgment  will  therefore  hold 
that  a  sense  of  duty  is  indelibly  engraven  on  the  human 
heart.  .  .  .  This  belief  is  naturally  engendered  in  all, 
and  thoroughly  fixed  as  it  were  in  our  very  bones.” 
Though  the  wicked  laugh  it  is  only  with  a  “Sardonic 
grin:  for  the  worm  of  conscience,  keener  than  burning 
steel,  is  gnawing  them  within.”^ 

In  fact,  as  Dr.  Warfield  indicated  in  his  monograph  on 
Calvin*s  Doctrine  of  God,  “That  this  God,  the  conviction 
of  whose  existence  is  part  of  the  very  constitution  of  the 


^  Chapter  III,  par.  1-3,  vol.  I. 
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human  mind  and  is  justified  by  abundant  manifestations 
of  Himself  in  His  works  and  deeds,  is  knowable  by  man, 
lies  on  the  face  of  Calvin's  entire  discussion.  The  whole 
argument  of  the  opening  chapters  of  the  Institutes  is 
directed  precisely  to  the  establishment  of  this  knowledge 
of  God  on  an  irrefragible  basis:  and  the  emphasis  with 
which  the  reality  and  trustworthiness  of  our  knowledge 
of  God  is  asserted  is  equalled  only  by  the  skill  with  which 
the  development  of  our  native  instinct  to  know  God  into 
an  actual  knowledge  of  Him  is  traced,^  and  the  richness 
with  which  His  revelation  of  Himself  in  His  works  and 
deeds  is  illustrated  by  well  chosen  and  strikingly  elabo¬ 
rated  instances.”* 

The  very  first  paragraph  of  the  Institutes  is  dedicated 
to  the  eloquently  performed  task  of  evincing  the  comple¬ 
mentary  and  reflective  nature  of  the  knowledge  of  God 
and  the  knowledge  of  man  to  each  other.  When  man  turns 
in  upon  himself  and  contemplates  the  gifts  and  blessings 
with  which  he  is  endowed,  and  more  solemnly  beholds 
the  state  of  his  human  nature,  he  is  led  upward  not  only 
to  God  but  to  a  definite  comprehension  of  His  nature,  as 
the  necessary  correlate  of  what  man  beholds  himself  to 
be  and  to  need.  Indeed,  the  knowledge  of  God  might  be 
expressed  as  nothing  less  than  organic  to  the  nature  of 
man. 

And  doubtless  it  was  for  this  very  reason,  i.  e.,  that  it 
was  organic  to  man’s  nature,  that  Calvin  eschewed  the 
metaphysical  arguments  for  God.  Augustine,  Diodorus 
of  Tarsus,  Boethius,  and  Anselm  had  used  the  metaphys¬ 
ical  arguments  (especially  ontological).  There  was  every 
reason  for  Calvin’s  respecting  this  tradition.  But  he  was 
a  realist.  He  placed  more  value  in  the  a  posteriori  proofs 
which  were  two  and  two  only;  (1)  The  constitution  of 
man’s  nature,  (2)  and  the  confirmation  of  this  by  the 
works  of  God  without.  Calvin  further  bases  this  knowl¬ 
edge  upon  religious  experience,  fear  and  reverence,  as 
much  as  upon  “frigid  speculations”  whose  purpose  is  to 
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vainly  penetrate  into  the  essence  of  God.  In  fact  he  is 
in  this  respect  quite  modem  in  temper,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word.  But  the  point  and  purport  of  this  emphasis 
of  Calvin  is  that  it  falls  precisely  where  Prof.  Karl  Barth 
declares  it  should  not  fall,  namely  upon  a  definite,  “im¬ 
planted,”  demonstrable,  universal  and  clearly  perceived 
knowledge  of  God  in  man.  Prof.  Barth  stigmatizes  this 
as  “insolence”  (“hybris”),  and  a  repetition  of  the  sin 
of  our  first  parents  who  fell  from  aspiring  to  become  the 
equal  of  God  in  knowledge  by  eating  of  the  tree  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  It  is  the  sin  of  Prometheus  and  of  the  Titans. 
God  knows  us  but  we  cannot  know  God :  He  is  not  to  be 
contemplated  (“unanschaulich”).  “We  know  that  God 
is  He  whom  we  do  not  know.”  “Knowledge,”  he  says, 
is  only  the  “sigh  of  the  creature,”  somewhat  like 

“An  infant  crying  in  the  night, 

An  infant  crying  for  the  light, 

^  With  no  language  but  its  cry,” 

a  sigh  that  comes  from  the  consciousness  of  the  “empti¬ 
ness  of  being.”  Many  have  been  the  epithets  darted  at 
Calvin  by  history  but  there  is  no  horror  to  be  found  in 
his  Institutes  comparable  to  this. 

Prof.  Barth  in  propounding  deity  as  the  “totally  other” 
(“die  ganz  Andere”)  no  less  sets  himself  against  Calvin 
than  against  that  voluminous  stream  of  theology  issuing 
from  the  early  Fathers  upon  which  Calvin  himself  rested. 
Tertullian  declares  that  “the  knowledge  of  God  is  the 
dowry  of  the  soul,”  while  Clement  of  Alexandria  seems 
to  use  the  very  language  of  the  Reformer  of  Geneva  when 
he  states  that  “He  who  knows  himself  will  know  God.” 
And  later  Reformed  theology  consistently  testified,  with 
Calvin  and  against  Barth,  to  the  “light  of  nature”  with 
which  man  was  endued.  Danaus  is  the  classic  expounder 
of  the  doctrine  with  his  threefold  distinction  of  the  “light 
of  nature”  {lumen  naturae) ,  “light  of  grace”  {lumen 
gratiae)  and  “light  of  glory”  {lumen  gloriae).  Each 
gave  in  ascending  scale  a  higher  knowledge  of  the  divine 
nature. 
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2.  Prof.  Barth  thus  does  away  with  the  natural  revela¬ 
tion  of  God  in  the  outer  creation  and  in  the  human  spirit. 
In  so  doing  he  would  naturally  cut  away  the  ground  upon 
which  another  and  a  second  great  sphere  of  human  knowl¬ 
edge  rests,  the  sphere  of  Christian  philosophy.  With 
the  materials  of  general  revelation,  the  “patefactiones,” 
before  it  the  science  of  philosophy  is  made  possible.  An 
ordered,  unified,  and  articulated  cosmos  will  ordinarily 
emerge  from  the  intellectual  workshop  of  this  construc¬ 
tive  Christian  science.  But  given  no  raw  materials  for 
thought  nothing  can  logically  result.  Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit! 
“You  can  not  philosophize  upon  an  empty  stomach,’"  Wil¬ 
liam  James  tersely  puts  it.  But  let  us  not  beg  the  question. 
Can  there  be  a  sound  philosophy  ?  Can  we  reach  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God  by  use  of  it?  Does  Prof.  Barth  deny  this? 
What,  if  so,  does  he  put  in  its  place?  Is  his  substitute 
another  philosophy  or  something  generically  different? 

But  what,  first,  is  philosophy?  It  is  that  use  of  the 
power  of  reason  operating  upon  revealed  facts,  by  which 
a  coherent  system  of  truth  is  elaborated  concerning  the 
nature  and  reciprocal  relationships  of  God,  man,  and  the 
world.  It  is  not  independent  of  theology,  but  rather  the 
“handmaiden  of  theology”  {ancilla  theologian) .  As  such 
it  is  recognized  and  employed  by  Sam.  Clarke,  Bishop 
Butler,  James  Orr,  Dabney,  Girardeau  and  Chas.  Hodge. 
The  problem  in  a  nutshell  consists  of  the  fact  that  if  there 
be  no  philosophy  there  can  be  no  sound  theology  such  as 
is  connected  with  these  great  names,  just  as  there  can 
be  no  sound  philosophy  where  there  is  no  theology. 

The  science  of  philosophy  in  its  bearing  upon  our  theme, 
the  knowledge  of  God,  crystallizes  around  the  following 
questions:  What  is  the  proper  function  and  scope  of 
reason  when  applied  to  knowing  God?  What  validity 
have  the  commonly  accepted  theistic  arguments?  What 
permanent  system  of  relationships  between  God  and  man 
emerges  from  this  use  of  reason? 

Concerning  the  question  of  the  proper  function  and 
scope  of  reason  it  must  be  said  that  by  the  term  reason 
we  here  may  include  thinking,  feeling,  willing,  and  every 
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mental  process  that  differentiates  the  human  from  the 
animal  orders.  Or  we  may  understand  by  it  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  “cognition”  or  “intellection”  alone. 
Again  we  may  narow  it  further  to  what  is  popularly 
known  as  the  reason,  i.  c.,  that  faculty  which  manifests 
itself  in  “reasoning,”  that  is,  the  making  of  judgments 
and  inferences,  philosophically  distinguished  as  “discur¬ 
sive  reason.”  And  finally  we  may  limit  the  term  to  its 
minimum  signification,  namely,  “intuitive  reason,”  as 
some  do.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  include  intuitive  and  dis¬ 
cursive  reason,  association,  perception,  feeling  and  will¬ 
ing  all  in  our  definition  of  reason.  Every  mental  factor 
which  contributes  to  that  product  of  its  activity  which 
we  commonly  call  knowledge  may  be  subtended  by  the 
term.  We  shall  use  a  broad  designation  in  the  present 
connection,  including  everything  except  the  processes 
termed  “feeling”  and  “willing.”  For  not  only  does  tradi¬ 
tion  exclude  the  latter,  but  Barth  appears  to  do  the  same. 

Now  we  are  ready  for  what  is  the  most  bold,  and  de¬ 
structive  as  well  as  fundamentally  characteristic  thesis 
of  the  Barthian  philosophy  and  theology.  Reason,  in  its 
broad  sense,  is  categorically  dismissed  as  a  means  of 
attaining  knowledge  of  that  with  which  we  are  here  most 
concerned,  God.  Philosophy,  theistic  philosophy,  Chris¬ 
tian  philosophy  and  theology,  are  in  this  one  single  act 
given  their  walking  papers.  By  using  reason  and  knowl¬ 
edge  to  attain  God,  “an  iron  ring  is  thrown  around  us 
which  we  can  break  neither  by  thinking  or  doing.”  En¬ 
circling  this  iron  ring  is  a  yet  wider  circle,  that  of  the 
possibilities  of  autonomous  human  attainment.  But  “this 
yon  circle  of  possibilities  is  closed.  From  autonomous 
thinking  and  doing,  from  the  ‘Reason’ — to  which  we  had 
to  accredit  an  infallible  intuition  or  mystic  experience — 
from  eversrthing  which  we  could  claim  as  a  human  possi¬ 
bility,  there  leads  no  way  over  that  chasm  (i.  e.,  between 
man  and  God),  there  is  no  answer  to  our  question.” 
“From  man  there  proceeds  no  way  upward  to  that  which 
he  seeks,  to  God,  neither  the  way  of  knowledge,  nor  of 
actual  being”  which  the  mystics  pursue.' 


1  Brunner:  Philosophic  und  Offenbarung,  p.  13. 
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After  the  fashion  of  the  schools  we  might  be  imme¬ 
diately  inclined  to  ask  if  we  cannot  distinguish  parts 
and  functions,  faculties  and  factors.  Are  there  not  at 
least,  if  not  kinds  of  knowledge,  degrees  or  levels  of 
knowledge;  are  there  not  “pure  reason”  and  “practical 
reason,”  with  Kant;  is  there  not  a  “valuating”  function 
distinguishable  from  the  intellectual  function,  with 
Ritschl ;  is  there  not  a  will  which  tests  and  produces  truth, 
distinct  from  theoretic  reason  ?  If  persecuted  at  the  pillar 
of  “pure  reason”  can  we  not  then  fly  to  the  post  of  *prac- 
tical  reason”  or  of  a  “value- judgment”  or  of  a  pragmatic 
sanction?  Is  it  necessary  to  deny  willing  because  thinking 
is  out  of  order;  or  to  deny  all  rational  validity  because 
we  cannot  have  some  rational  validity  in  thinking  of  God? 
This  question  did  raise  its  head  in  the  midst  of  the  Barth- 
Brunner  school — ^but  only  to  be  struck  down  with  the 
capital  blow  of  the  “Everlasting  Nay”  of  God,  the  “One 
Totally  Different,”  the  “Hidden  One,”  the  “Impossible 
One”  before  whom  all  knowledge  en  bloc  is  superbia,  inso¬ 
lence.  The  attempt  to  rekindle  any  sort  of  knowledge 
of  the  Unknown  in  any  department  of  the  human  mind  is 
what  Barth  denominates  and  decries  as  “Psychologism.” 
“Psychologism”  is  in  fact  irreligion.  “Psychologism” 
comes  to  its  height  of  hybris  in  mysticism  which  empha¬ 
sizes  the  feeling,  especially  the  feeling  of  “Ichheit,”  to 
such  a  degree  that  not  merely  pantheism  arises,  but  the 
horrible  sin  of  pan-egoism,  justifying  the  saying  of  Fener- 
bach  that  “the  ultimate  and  hidden  basis  of  religion  is 
Egoism.”  God  is  “qualitatively”  different  from  man.  We 
dare  not  by  “value  judgments”  or  pragmatic  tests”  throw 
a  bridge  across  the  chasm  from  our  qualitative  existence 
to  the  qualitative  existence  of  the  “Veiled  Being.”  “An 
analogy  of  the  actual  content  of  the  religious  faith  in  God 
is  in  the  human  personality  as  such  not  to  be  found.”^ 
“A  notion  of  God  which  comes  through  the  projection  of 
the  human  self-consciousness  into  the  transcendent  sphere, 
such  a  nation  of  God  cannot  in  any  way  match  the  divine 
reality.  Not  something  projected  out  of  us  can  constitute 

1  Zeitschrift  fur  Theologis  und  Kirche,  1914,  vol.  24,  p.  89. 
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the  God-idea  of  religion,  but  only  the  mirroring  in  us  of 
a  fact,”  i.  e,,  the  converse  activity  of  God  working  upon 
us.  Knowledge  is  to  the  mind,  then,  what  light  is  to  the 
pupil  of  eye.  The  more  light  that  enters  the  more  does 
it  contract. 

To  understand  the  abject  futility  of  reason  or  any  fac¬ 
ulty  of  reason  as  it  contemplates  its  transcendent  object 
it  is  necessary  to  call  up  for  a  moment,  by  way  of  antici¬ 
pation,  the  framework  of  extreme  cosmic  and  metaphys¬ 
ical  dualism  in  which  this  whole  Weltanschauung  is  placed. 
“The  line  of  division  between  Time  and  Eternity  actually 
runs  through  all  history.”^  There  are  here  indicated  two 
worlds  with  a  different  polarity,  different  quality,  differ¬ 
ent  existence,  and  different  presupposition,  and  “half  of 
the  world  knows  not  how  the  other  half  lives.”  It  were 
fair  to  describe  the  two  in  terms  of  the  title  of  F.  K. 
Bradley’j  book,  “Appearance  and  Reality.”  But  someone 
has  cleverly  said  that  the  title  is  rather  to  be  spelled  the 
“Disappearance  of  Reality.”  And  such  is  ultimately  true 
of  the  philosophy  before  us.  The  present  world  of  things 
imprisoned  within  the  confines  of  space  and  time  is  the 
world  of  appearance.  If  we  should  lift  the  framework 
of  space  and  time  which  are  the  shutters  of  Eternity  we 
would  confront  the  world  of  reality.  Through  the  frame¬ 
work  of  space  and  time  we  see — as  “through  a  glass 
darkly”?  Yes,  and  more.  We  do  not  see  at  all !  That  is, 
the  worlds  are  of  such  opposite  polarity  and  meaning 
as  to  be  antithetic  the  one  to  the  other  after  the  same 
manner  as  the  Greek  antithesis  of  vkq  and  TTvevfia.^  The 
antithesis  here  is  if  anything  greater.  The  world  of 
reality  is  totally  unrelated  to  anything  in  the  present 
world;  it  is  neither  a  continuation  of  it,  an  idealization 
or  sublimation  of  it,  nor  a  part  of  its  causal  series.  We 
cannot  ascend  on  the  chain  of  the  “this-side”  (dies^ 
seitige**)  causal  series  to  the  “that-side”  {**jenseitige**) 
world  and  define  God  as  the  “Final  Cause.”  This  would 
be  to  place  thing  beside  thing  and  power  beside  power. 


1  Riimerbrief,  p.  22. 

2  Vide  Daa  Wort  Gottes,  p.  165. 
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whereas  the  real  world  is  utterly  discontinuous  with  the 
given  world,  an  absolute  variant  to  it,  with  no  possible 
means  of  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

The  real  world  is  related  to  the  world  of  appearance 
from  without,  i.  e.,  as  a  tangent  to  a  circle,  not  organically 
as  mind  and  idea,  thought  and  its  expression.  It  can 
only  be  described  so  far  as  it  is  describable  at  all,  in  nega¬ 
tives  and  prohibitions  and  caveats.  This  world  is  a  mesh 
of  multitudinous  spatial,  physical,  social  and  psychical 
relationships.  God  is  on  the  contrary  neither  a  relation, 
nor  capable  of  being  related  and  hence,  in  the  sense  of 
Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  the  Absolute  (i.  e.,  “loosed  from”  all 
external  relations).  As  Brunner  and  Barth  use  so  re¬ 
peatedly  the  phrase  “new  dimension!’  in  describing  the 
“that-side”  world  it  may  be  compared  to  the  theory  of 
the  fourth  dimension  in  mathematics.  We  who  move  in 
the  work-a-day  three-dimensional  space  of  Euclid  are 
utterly  incapable  of  thinking  in  terms  of  a  four-dimen¬ 
sional  world.  Similarly  are  the  inhabitants  of  two-dimen¬ 
sional  space  described  in  that  mathematical  classic. 
“Flatland,”  incapable  of  moving,  having  being  in,  and 
even  conceiving  a  tri-dimensional  world  except  so  far 
as  to  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  it  is  just  the  one  thing 
needful  for  Flatlanders  if  they  are  to  ever  attain  a  nor¬ 
mal,  ideal,  and  rounded  out  existence. 

Viewed  eschatologically  the  “this-side”  world  is  “the 
present  age”  of  the  Bible,  the  other  is  the  “world  to  come,” 
the  diwv  fUkXtav.  The  “present  world”  is  death,  the  future 
is  life.  Viewed  morally  the  “present  world”  is  sin  and 
corruption  from  the  microbe  up  to  the  philosopher  with 
no  way  of  escape  from  the  law  of  slow  destruction.  Bios, 
Pathos,  Eros  and  “Will  to  Live”  characterize  its  human 
history,  and  vanity,  falsity,  illusion  and  emptiness  more 
than  veneer  the  art,  science,  kultur,  religion  and  moral 
of  our  little  day.  Only  Occidentals  seem  to  indulge  in 
reckless  optimism,  the  attitude  of  which  is  mockery  to 
God  in  face  of  these  facts.  Viewed  ontologically,  the 
present  world  is  the  given,  the  other  world  the  Origin, 
the  one  is  datum,  the  other  presupposition,  the  one  is 
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contingrent,  the  other  necessary  and  real.  Viewed  epis¬ 
temologically,  the  given, or  phenomenal  world  is  a  riddle, 
all  known  existence  is  a  question;  and  a  cloud  of  ignor¬ 
ance,  doubt  and  bewilderment  shrouds  all  human  and  ma¬ 
terial  being.  The  other  world  is  the  answer  to  it  all  if 
we  could  but  penetrate  behind  its  veil.  But  just  there 
the  illusoriness  of  the  present  world  steps  in  between. 
It  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  Answer  can  be  grasped 
and  appropriated  for  our  salvation,  whereas  our  only 
salvation  consists  in  regarding  the  Answer  itself  as  a 
perpetual  question.  The  moment  we  have  grasped  the 
Answer  we  are  lost,  for  if  it  can  be  grasped  it  is  not  the 
Answer.  Hence  all  creation  is  a  “sigh,”  it  travails  for 
an  Answer.  But  the  mirage-like  Answer  when  recog¬ 
nized  in  true  light  itself  emerges  in  turn  as  a  question. 

Passing  back  again  from  the  outer  cosmos  to  the  state 
of  affairs  in  the  “microcosmos,”  the  mind,  we  find  there 
a  direct  reflection  of  this  radical  dualism  and  are  now 
prepared  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  limitations  of 
human  reason.  These  are  (a)  the  fact  that  reason  cannot 
penetrate  the  “that-side  world,”  (b)  and  the  fact  that  its 
attempts  so  to  do  lead  to  contradictions  in  our  body  of 
knowledge  corresponding  to  this  cosmic  dualism,  (c)  the 
fact  that  reason  cannot  harmonize  or  unite  these  contra¬ 
dictions. 

We  have  first  the  limitation  that  (a)  reason  cannot 
penetrate  the  “that-side,”  the  invisible  world.  Let  us 
approach  it  from  the  angle  of  science.  Science  seeks  to 
find  laws  in  the  sphere  where  things  are  necessarily  con¬ 
nected.  Philosophy  seeks  to  inquire  more  deeply  into  the 
Law  of  these  discovered  laws,  the  presupposition  of  the 
“given”  in  science.  But  the  Law  of  laws  it  can  never 
discover.  It  only  discovers  that  it  is  ultimately  hidden. 
“The  final  ground  of  all  objective  truth  can  itself  never 
become  an  object.  One  can  only  know  through  it  .  .  . 
that  which  is  true,  but  the  ground  of  truth,  the  Truth  of 
truths  never  enters  our  knowledge,  and  therefore  all  our 
knowledge  remains  at  a  distance  from  Truth  itself,  from 
both  Truth  and  Untruth  alike.”^ 


1  Brunner,  PhUosophie  und  Offenbarung,  p.  8. 
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Normative  philosophy  therefore  should  be  the  converse 
of  science.  It  should  proceed  in  its  formal  method  from 
a  certain  perspective,  i.  e.,  the  notion  of  the  “Origin” 
of  all  laws  and  data  of  science.  Science  begins  at  the 
other  end  and  works,  albeit  vainly,  toward  this  “Origin” 
as  a  distant  lying  goal.  A  “philosophy  which  understands 
itself”  will  be  as  the  center  of  a  circle  to  the  infinite 
number  of  points  on  the  periphery.  The  center  being  the 
Origin  and  the  points  being  the  visible  world,  its  natural 
laws,  its  knowledge,  its  knowing  and  proving.  The  relat¬ 
ing  of  the  latter  to  the  former  by  endless  radii  constitutes 
the  task  of  philosophy.^  This  does  not  mean  that  we 
prove  the  Origin,  i.  e.,  God,  from  the  inducted  and  general¬ 
ized  data  of  this  world  of  appearance.  It  means  the  con¬ 
verse,  that  God  proves  Himself  and  is  the  Ground,  Origin 
and  Supposition  of  all  things,  and  that  religion  and  phil¬ 
osophy  proceed  only  from  this  as  a  centrum  to  the  periph¬ 
ery  of  things  given.  God  is  not  demonstrandum  but  de~ 
monstrans.  He  is  not  proved.  He  proves  Himself.  We 
are  spectators  only.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  philo¬ 
sophical  “system.”  A  “system”  can  end  not  in  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Origin  but  only  in  a  hint  (“Hinweis”).  “Er- 
kennen”  (knowing)  must  end  only  in  “anerkennen”  (ac¬ 
knowledging  or  recognizing)  that  this  Origin  is. 

Standing  off  from  these  representations  for  a  moment 
several  decisive  criticisms  assert  themselves :  1.  Reason 
is  not  satisfied  with  merely  “acknowledging”  God,  or  with 
“hints”  without  a  basis  of  proof,  especially  when  we  can¬ 
not  antecedently  know  what  a  God  is  hinted.  2.  The 
a  posteriori  method  of  approach  is  totally  discarded  and 
reversed.  We  begin  with  a  ready  made  notion  of  what, 
who,  and  where  deity  is,  to  borrow  from  Swain,  and  are 
asked  to  receive  it  upon  the  authority  of  our  authors. 
No  proof  is  proffered.  If  the  a  posteriori  or  inductive 
avenue  of  approach  to  the  Origin  is  closed  how  came  our 
authors,  or  how  come  we  to  the  origin  of  the  Origin? 
Can  we  know  either  that  it  is  or  what  it  is?  If  Topsy 
explained  her  maturity  with  the  phrase  I  “just  growed,” 


1  Idem,  p.  81. 
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such  aetiology  certainly  cannot  be  transplanted  to  theism. 
Barth  stultifies  our  reason  in  requiring  us  to  believe  that 
God,  as  per  his  dogma,  “just  was.”  3.  In  asserting  that 
neither  science  nor  philosophy  can  lead  to  the  Law  of 
laws,  the  Truth  of  truths,  or  the  Presupposition  of  the 
given,  or  can  proceed  from  the  periphery  to  the  center 
of  the  circle,  our  authors  of  course  totally  discard  the  time 
honored  theistic  proofs;  particularly  the  teleological  and 
cosmological  arguments.  Modern  science  is  as  never  be¬ 
fore  revealing  through  its  laws,  and  its  analysis — ^for 
example,  of  the  structure  of  the  atom — ^the  “one  increas¬ 
ing  purpose.”  Nature  bears  the  earmarks  of  having  been 
“thought  out,”  J.  A.  Thomson  testifies.  Our  authors  are 
hopelessly  out  of  touch  with  the  present  thought.  Never 
have  the  rational  theistic  proofs  been  as  rich  with  content 
as  today.  As  to  the  ontological  argument,  “the  only  one 
which  has  played  a  significant  role  in  the  history  of  phil¬ 
osophy,”^  Brunner  inverts  it,  interpreting  it  not  as  a  proof 
of  God’s  existence,  but  as  the  self-proving  activity  of  God 
in  the  human  spirit,  evincing  that  He  is  the  final  pre¬ 
supposition  lying  at  the  basis  of  all  attempted  human 
proofs.  The  ontological  argument,  furthermore,  in  its 
relative  logical  importance  comes  last,  and  not  first  as 
Brunner  evaluates  it,  in  the  order  of  arguments.  Stand¬ 
ing  alone  it  is  worthless,  an  “Achilles  heel”  which  Kant 
cleverly  detected  and  made  use  of.  What  is  more,  not  only 
the  theistic  proofs  but  the  classic  formula  or  traditional 
method  of  knowing  God,  the  “way  of  eminence,  the  way 
of  casualty,  and  the  way  of  negation”  is  expressly  denied.^ 
4.  There  is  a  logical  fallacy  in  all  Agnosticism.  The 
Barth-Brunner  type  comes  in  for  a  round  share  in  it. 
Brunner  states  that  true  and  normative  philosophy  is  not 
a  “system,”  for  a  “system”  denotes  something  which  is 
“fertig,”  finished.  Knowledge  is  on  the  other  hand  a 
process,  a  becoming  (“werden”)  and  the  philosopher  is 
a  “learner,”  not  a  teacher.  So  let  it  be.  But  have  not 
Barth  and  Brunner  just  griven  us  a  “system,”  one  so 


1  Brunner,  Erlebnis,  Erkenntnis  und  Glaube,  p.  82. 

2  PhUosophie  und  Offenbarung,  p.  43. 
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definite  indeed  as  to  be  put  in  the  graph  form  of  a  circle 
with  radii  and  a  center?  Is  this  not  a  “system”?  Is 
this  not  “fertig,”  finished?  Will  Brunner  willingly  scrap 
the  extensive  cosmic  dualism  which  he  has  wrought  out 
for  us  or  throw  overboard  his  graph  ?  Hardly,  after  ten 
years  of  hard  labor.  Will  he  allow  us  to  draw  radii  of 
the  circle  from  periphery  to  center  instead  of  conversely? 
No.  Then  it  is  a  “system”  which  is,  and  has  long  since 
been  “fertig,”  finished;  he  is  no  longer  a  “learner”  but 
a  “teacher,”  and  his  knowledge,  at  least  in  part,  has  passed 
on  from  the  “becoming”  phase  into  the  “has  become” 
phase.  There  must  be  no  “block-universe,”  railed  Wil¬ 
liam  James.  But  he  never  grew  out  of  this  trenchant 
view,  and  therefore  inadvertently  adopted  the  very  “block- 
universe”  himself,  to-wit.,  the  “block-universe”  that  there 
can  be  no  “block-universe.”  “Let  the  world  spin  forever 
down  the  ringing  grooves  of  change,”  Tennyson  taught. 
Change?  Yes,  but  observe  the  fatal  “groove” !  5.  Simi¬ 
larly,  our  authors  have  betrayed  that  they  know  the  Un¬ 
knowable.  The  sphere  of  mystery  is  no  longer  taboo. 
After  laborious  efforts  to  prove  the  unknowability  and 
purely  nugatory  character  of  the  “that-side”  world  our 
authors  fill  it  in,  just  as  Spencer  filled  in  his  Unknowable, 
with  definite  content,  e.  g.,  the  idea  of  “origin,”  “foun¬ 
tain  spring,”  “presupposition,”  “transcendency,”  “maj¬ 
esty”  (Erhabenheit),  “sovereignty,”  “power,”  and  “free¬ 
dom.”  These  must  be  predicated  of  a  something;  a 
nothing,  or  a  know-not-what  could  with  rare  difficulty  be 
the  incumbent  of  such  mighty  adjectives.  Brunner'  ex¬ 
pressly  distinguishes  his  view  from  that  of  Spencer  whose 
“Unknowable”  was  a  “sheer  X,  an  empty  confine,  a  con¬ 
tentless  Halt!”  and  positively  describes  the  reality  as  an 
“Original  relation  (Urverhaltnis)  sui  generis,**  which  is 
the  “Middle-point”  and  “Fountain-spring.”  He  would 
have  done  better  had  he  followed  Kant  and  left  the  noum- 
enal  world  “completely  empty”  as  Kant  says  in  his 
Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason. 

_  ■  y, 

1  Erlebnia,  Erkenntnis  und  Glanbe,  p.  83. 
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This  is,  however,  not  a  particular  fallacy  of  Barth  and 
Brunner.  It  is  the  characteristic  historic  equivocation  of 
all  Agnosticism  which  posits  God  as  the  Unknowable. 
Barth  and  Brunner  merely  align  themselves  with  a  def¬ 
initely  traceable  succession  of  self-contradictory  philoso¬ 
phies.  Although  Kant’s  “ideas  of  pure  reason’’ — of  which 
God  was  one — were  pure  “illusions’’  he  nevertheless  en¬ 
dows  them  with  “regulative’’  value.  Spencer  quietly  pro¬ 
jected  into  his  Unknowable  the  category  of  Force.  Sir 
William  Hamilton’s  Unknowable  Infinite  was,  most  para¬ 
doxically,  definitely  “regulative’’  for  the  moral  life.  The 
“Veiled  Being”  of  H.  G.  Wells  emerges  unveiled  as  a 
“Youth”  and  bounding  life.  The  only  rebuttal  to  this 
species  of  fallacy  is  that  found  back  in  the  Greek  period 
in  the  remark  of  the  sage  Socrates  who  said  “I  know 
nothing  except  that  I  know  nothing.”  But  complete  con¬ 
sistency  for  Agnosticism  can  only  be  found  in  the  state¬ 
ment  which  Arcesilaos  made  after  Socrates,  “I  know  noth¬ 
ing,  not  even  that  I  know  nothing.”  The  moment  the 
agnostic  becomes  certain  of  his  Agnosticism  his  very 
certainty  becomes  his  “enfant  terrible.” 

Part  II. 

We  pass  from  the  first  limitation  of  reason — that  it 
cannot  penetrate  the  “that-side”  world,  the  Origin  of  the 
“this-side”  world — to  (b)  the  second  limitation  of  reason 
corollary  to  the  first,  namely,  that,  in  attempting  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  impenetrable  world  from  the  “this-side”  world, 
contradictions  or  antinomies  of  a  fundamental  nature 
inevitably  result  in  our  thinking.  It  is  to  be  noted  at 
the  outset  that  this  perforce  must  be  the  case  from  the 
fact  that  there  already  exists  an  outer  dualism  of  two 
contrary  worlds,  as  depicted  above.  If  the  outer  world 
of  appearance  is  contrary,  indeed  more,  contradictory  to 
the  outer  world  of  reality,  can  cognition  and  reflective 
thought  escape  the  dilemma  imposed  by  two  such  worlds 
bearing  down  upon  consciousness  within? 

The  nature  of  this  radical  antithesis  appears  in  one 
of  Barth’s  earlier  monographs  on  the  Belief  in  the  Per- 
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sonality  of  God.”'  He  there  distinguishes  two  moments 
in  our  thinking  of  God,  (1)  that  of  majesty  and  tran¬ 
scendence  (“Erhabenheit”)  and  (2)  that  of  immanence 
or  so-called  personality.  The  former  is  the  “Totally 
Other,”  “das  ganz  Andere” — a  phrase  borrowed  from  Otto 
of  Marburg — and  is  irrational :  the  latter  is  a  relationship 
of  the  former  to  human  experience  and  to  the  world.  All 
of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  may  be  collected  and  referred 
to  two  classes,  that  which  describes  the  transcendance  of 
God,  and  that  which  describes  his  personality.  “The  oppo¬ 
sition  between  the  transcendent  and  the  personal  in  the 
religious  concept  of  God  is  irreconcilable.”  Precisely  so 
did  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Mansel  in  their  classic  anti¬ 
nomies  represent  the  relationship  between  the  Infinite  and 
Personality,  the  Absolute  and  the  Immanent  God.  “If 
the  one  is  carried  out,”  continues  Barth,  “then  the  other 
becomes  dissolved  and  therewith  the  God-idea  becomes 
emptied  and  devaluated.  The  consequence  of  religious 
thought  leads  from  both  sides  to  an  indissoluble  contra¬ 
diction.”  We  may  dwell  upon  either  one  respectively,  but 
to  hold  the  two  simultaneously  to  be  true  is,  in  the  words 
of  Biedermann,  a  contradictio  in  adjecto.  It  is,  in  the 
moer  laconic  words  of  Strauss,  “nonsense”  We  may,  in 
the  spirit  of  Abelard’s  Sic  et  Non,  say  “Yes”  and  “No,” 
“No”  and  “Yes,”  but  never  “Yes-No.”  This  would  be 
to  speak  of  “wooden  iron.” 

This  type  of  a  contradiction  is  serious  if  it  is  actually 
as  radical  and  “irreconcilable”  as  represented.  It  goes 
quite  athwart  the  right,  what  Jas.  Dewey  calls  a  “Head¬ 
quarter  Right,”  of  judicium  contradictionis  planted  in  the 
reason  and  part  of  the  reason  itself.  Seeming  contra¬ 
dictions  or  contradictions  only  “irreconcilable”  to  finite 
thought  may  be  accepted  by  intelligence.  But  intrinsic 
contradictions  “irreconcilable”  in  themselves,  reason  can¬ 
not  accept  without  stultification. 

But  from  further  assertions  occurring  here  and  there 

it  is  plain  that  this  is  not  a  violation  of  the  logical  law 
_  '  •; 

1  Zeitschrift  fur  Kirche  und  Theologie,  1914. 

-  Zeitschrift  fiir  Kirche  und  Theologie,  1914,  p.  80. 
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of  contradiction,  e.  g.,  that  a  thing  cannot  both  be  and 
not  be  at  one  and  the  same  time.  This  law  of  higher  logic 
is  never  formally  called  in  question,  nor  made  the  center 
of  discussion.  The  type  of  contradiction  then  must  be 
of  a  different  order;  it  must  not  be  so  “irreconcilable” 
as  the  prima  facie  meaning  of  the  term  denotes.  Accord¬ 
ingly  it  is  stated  in  the  concluding  paragraphs  that,  both 
of  these  moments,  personality  and  transcendence,  require 
the  other  as  a  strict  necessity,  and  so  constitute  a  certain 
unity,  however,  “a  unity  which  can  only  be  posited  and 
not  perfected.”  This  unity  is  within  experience  also. 
But  it  dare  not  be  expressed  in  any  kind  of  religious  for¬ 
mula.  So  that  while  there  is  present  in  consciousness  an 
opposition  between  these  two  moments  or  poles  of  thought, 
there  is  also  a  postulable  unity.  Personality  and  transcen¬ 
dence,  then,  are  not  “irreconcilable”  in  the  sense  in  which 
Hamilton  proved  Infinity  and  Personality  to  be  irrecon¬ 
cilable.  Hence,  as  August  Messer^  suggests,  in  his  “para¬ 
doxes”  of  thought,  Barth  gives  us  merely  “hyperboles” 
of  rhetoric,  not  necessarily  violations  of  the  law  of  higher 
logic,  nor  of  the  human  judicium  contradictionis  which 
neither  angel  from  Heaven  nor  God  himself  may  violate. 
Hence  Barth  must  be  understood  as  employing  a  rhetori¬ 
cal  device  more  than  the  technical  nomenclature  of  logical 
laws  when  he  speaks  of  his  “contradictions,”  and  adopts 
Tertullian’s  “credo  quia  ahsurdum**  as  his  axiom.  He 
wishes  by  sharpening  the  contrasts,  even  to  the  point  of 
absurdity,  to  compel  keen  religious  perception  and  spir¬ 
itual  reflection  and  bring  out  relative  values.  But,  and 
here  falls  the  accent  of  our  criticism,  though  these  contra¬ 
dictions  be  merely  contrasts,  and  though  they  are  inci¬ 
dental  not  to  truth  but  to  our  sinful  and  finite  mode  of 
knowing,  they  are  yet  too  severe  to  constitute  a  sufficient 
rational  basis  for  religion.  Our  religious  body  of  knowl¬ 
edge  is  rent  by  an  unbridgeable  cleft  from  top  to  bottom 
by  the  Known  and  the  Unknown,  the  Personal  and  the 
Impersonal,  by  the  Possible  and  the  Impossible.  And  if 
knowledge  can  be  so  divided,  armed  and  set  atilt  against 


^  Soren  Kierkegaard  und  Karl  Barth,  p.  263. 
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itself  it  is  no  longer  knowledge.  This,  in  nuce,  constitutes 
our  fundamental  objection. 

This  objection  leads  to  the  third  main  point,  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  these  antinomies  of  thought  are  not, 
after  all,  if  we  examine  the  author  carefully,  capable  of 
being  unified  so  that  we  ultimately  do  have,  despite  the 
last  criticism,  a  real  and  congruent  body  of  knowledge. 
This  reduces  us  to  the  question  whether  or  not  there  can 
be  a  growth  or  a  movement  in  human  experience  and 
thinking  that  will  enable  us  to  outgrow  and  transcend 
these  fixed  antinomies.  The  answer  to  this  is  the  Barthian 
“dialectic.”  By  this  is  meant  the  rhythmic  movement 
of  the  mind  from  the  one  pole  to  the  other,  from  theses 
to  antithesis  with  the  possibility  of  getting  a  synthetic 
grasp  of  the  two,  a  resultant,  which  will  consitute  a 
different  and  higher  knowledge  than  is  given  in  the  thesis 
or  antithesis  taken  singly.  Fichte,  Kant,  and  particularly 
Hegel  did  this.  They  rose  above  their  antinomies  as  step¬ 
ping  stones  to  higher  things  to  a  knowledge  of  the  tran¬ 
scendental  sphere.  Hegel  found  the  truth  in  neither 
“thesis”  nor  “antithesis”  but  in  his  famous  concluding 
“synthesis.” 

But  right  here  is  where  the  dialectic  of  Barth  differs 
from  that  of  his  antecedents.  He  does  assert  a  move¬ 
ment  from  thesis  to  antithesis  and  back  again,  but  it 
never  comes  to  rest  in  a  “s3mthesis”  or  its  like.  “In  the 
inner  movement,  in  the  never  entirely  ceasing  unrest 
which  is  begotten  by  this  duality,  consists  the  richness 
and  the  fruitfulness  of  the  God-idea.”^  The  believer's 
initial  perception  of  the  “Totally  Different”  and  of  the 
contradictions  it  sets  up  in  his  body  of  knowledge  pro¬ 
duces  a  moral  “crisis”  in  his  life — one  through  which 
Barth  himself  originally  passed.  The  stress  and  strain 
of  this  experience  is  continued  through  life  as  the  subject 
is  tossed  back  and  forth  on  the  horns  of  his  dilemma. 
“A  unity  of  both  (i.  e.,  horns)  can  only  be  posited,  not 
perfected.”  We  should  least  of  all  dare  think  of  a  “for¬ 
mula”  of  unity.  The  only  advance  conceivable  in  this 

1  Zeitschrift  fur  Kirche  und  Theologie,  vol.  24,  p.  94. 
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dialectic  is  in  the  clearness  with  which  God  as  the  Origin 
is  “beheld”  (not  comprehended)  or  “recognized”  (“an- 
erkennt”  not  “erkennt”)  as  the  presupposition  of  all 
things.  But  to  know  the  Origin  and  apprehend  the  “To¬ 
tally  Different  One”  would  make  inoperative  the  very 
dialectic  method  itself.  When  it  comes  to  the  ultimate 
word  which  God  speaks  to  man  concerning  himself  Barth 
confesses  that  “the  dialectician  as  such  is  no  better  than 
the  dogmatician.”  In  this  case  the  truth  would  be  found 
to  lie  “not  along  the  dialectic  way  as  such,  but  at  that 
point  where  even  this  way  breaks  off.”  The  dialectician 
can  only  confess  then  that  “we  cannot  speak  of  God.” 
“A  simple  direct  word  of  faith  and  of  humility  to  this 
end  can  do  as  much  as  dialectics  with  its  paradoxes.”^ 
The  whole  toil  and  turmoil  of  the  religious  dialectic  is 
for  the  purpose  of  attaining  to  the  Answer.  But  in  that 
trembling  moment  when  we  think  that  we  pass  from  the 
question  to  the  Answer  the  Answer  suddenly  itself  be¬ 
comes  a  question.  Therefore  “the  question  is  the  Answer 
because  the  Answer  is  the  question.”^  The  dialectic  pro¬ 
cess  as  an  entirety  is  one  huge  paradox  in  that  the  more 
knowledge  we  acquire,  the  more  do  we  lose.  The  only 
hope  for  acquiring  knowledge  of  God  is  therefore  to  cast 
gingerly  away  all  knowledge  that  we  either  have  or  sus¬ 
picion  that  we  have ;  and  further  to  “recognize  and  under¬ 
stand”  the  paradoxes.^ 

It  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Barth  definitely  repre¬ 
sents^  the  thesis  and  antithesis,  or  the  “position”  and 
“negation”  as  he  terms  them,  as  coming  to  a  rest  in  a 
middle  point,  i.  e.,  the  idea  of  Origin,  which  point  is 
“Truth,”  and  higher  than  either  the  “position”  or  the 
“negation.”  “Both  (i.  e.,  horns  of  the  dilemma)  must  not 
occur  without  a  relation,  but  rather  occur  under  the  con¬ 
templation  of  their  common  Presupposition,  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the,  indeed  not  to  be  named.  Truth,  which  stands 
in  the  middle  and  alone  gives  to  both,  the  position  and 

1  Das  Wort  Gottes,  p.  174,  175. 

2  Das  Wort  Gottes,  p.  172. 

3  Zeitschrift  fiir  Ktrche  und  Theologie,  p.  94. 

*  Das  Wort  Gottes,  p.  171. 
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the  negation,  their  sense  and  meaning.”  We  must  “spring 
over”  both  the  position  and  the  negation  to  the  “Middle- 
point,”  the  Origin,  to  get  peace. 

But  having  sprung  to  the  Middle-point  of  Truth  do  we 
find  anything  positive  for  the  sole  of  our  foot  to  light 
upon?  Let  Barth  continued  the  discourse  from  where 
he  left  off.  “How  now  shall  the  necessary  relation  of 
both  sides  to  the  living  Middle  be  established?  The  gen¬ 
uine  dialectician  knows  that  this  Middle  cannot  he  appre¬ 
hended^  or  beheld,  .  .  .  knowing  that  all  direct  communi¬ 
cations  therefrom,  whether  they  be  positive  or  negative, 
are  not  communications  therefrom”  but  only  “dogmas” 
which  are  in  no  sense  knowledge,^  and  our  sincerest  efforts 
are  of  no  avail ;  they  leave  us  only  “unprofitable  servants,” 
he  states.  What  Barth  therefore  has  given  with  one  hand 
he  has  taken  with  the  other.  We  are  back  at  the  starting 
point  from  which  we  sprang  over  and  into  the  Middle- 
point,  namely  caught  between  the  grinding  teeth  of  the 
antinomies.  We  live  in  the  “Flatland”  of  abysmal  ignor¬ 
ance  as  our  homeland.  These  sentences  are  our  natural¬ 
ization  papers.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  come  to  “recognize 
and  understand”  these  paradoxes.  But  not  even  that  will 
save  us  from  their  danger  and  their  terrible  tension. 
But  we  do  then  know  that  the  truth  lies  neither  in  the 
/‘position”  solely,  nor  the  “negation”  solely  and  do  not 
take  either  so  seriously. 

Similarly  Brunner-  defines  faith  as  the  soul’s  highest 
action  and  as  that  which  alone  gives  us  reality.  He  de¬ 
scribes  this  reality  as  that  which  is  “the  fullest  in  con¬ 
tent  that  man  can  possibly  bear.”  But  the  same  sentences 
tell  us  that  this  reality  is  but  the  “humble  confession  of 
faith  that  we  can  only  believe”  and  not  know,  for  “faith” 
is  the  “not-knowing”  which  leads  to  self-abnegation  and 
the  throwing  of  the  self  back  on  God.  After  such  “loops 
the  loops”  of  reasoning  Brunner  and  Barth  both  lead  us 
back  to  God  as  the  great  and  Sovereign  Unknown,  and 
our  knowledge  is  that  only  of  the  flying  moth  which  seeing 

1  Idem,  p.  171. 

2  Philosophic  und  Offenbarung,  p.  47. 
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the  flame  instinctively  wings  a  zig-zag  course  into  its  all- 
consuming  fire. 

While  there  is  a  definite  fascination  in  this  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  knowledge  of  God  as  a  “becoming”  (werden) 
but  never  attaining,  and  while  it  does  represent  a  theo¬ 
logical  truth  all  too  real  and  sobering,  and  while  this  is 
done  with  that  genuinely  Reformed  motive  of  “giving  God 
the  Glory,”^  it  remains  to  be  said  that  this  constitutes 
our  third  serious  limitation  to  reason.  In  point  two  the 
contradictions  were  criticized  in  that  they  destroyed 
knowledge  by  dividing  it.  We  here  add  the  third  criticism, 
that  the  view  errs  in  failing  to  proceed  further  to  a  har¬ 
mony  of  the  antinomies  by  either  its  dialetic  or  any  other 
possible  method.  (1)  We  were  created  CIS  iirlyvuxTiVt  “unto 
knowledge,”  states  the  Word.  And  this  is  a  life-long, 
upward-advancing  process  of  becoming,  terminating  in 
“face-to-face”  knowing.  But  the  Barthian  “becoming” 
is  a  steady  “be  going”  of  knowledge.  The  “not  knowing” 
of  God  who  knows  us  is  its  goal.  It  is  not  therefore,  in  a 
real  sense,  a  “becoming.”  (2)  Barth  declares  that  his 
dialectic  method  is  a  Pauline-Augustinian-Reformed  idea 
and  is  found  back  in  Jeremiah.  This  needs  but  to  be  cate¬ 
gorically  denied.  The  Scriptures  were  never  so  cryptic, 
subtle  and  illusory  as  is  this  weary  metaphysical  tale. 

Let  us  now  gather  up  the  total  result  of  the  Barthian 
expositions  to  the  present  point.  The  first  agnosticism 
was  that  touching  revelation  in  nature  and  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  man.  This  resulted,  by  necessary  logic,  in  the 
abrogation  of  the  rights  of,  and  obliteration  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  for,  the  science  of  philosophy.  Our  investigation 
of  that  science  itself  confirmed  this  deduction.  A  further 
confirmation  of  this  deduction  resulted  from  our  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  nature  and  limitations  of  reason,  and  of  the 
nature  of  his  cosmic  dualism.  What  these  limitations 
of  reason  were  is  important  for  us  to  know  in  their  en¬ 
tirety  and  in  their  bearing  upon  the  doctrine  of  God. 
Let  us  therefore  place  before  us  in  thetical  form,  the 

1  Barth,  Das  Wort  Gottes,  p.  176,  *‘We  should  know  both  that  we 
should  speak  of  God  and  that  can  not,  and  therewith  give  God  the 
Glory.”  This  is  a  motto  to  which  a  whole  chapter  is  dedicated. 
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nature,  number,  and  consequences  of  these  limitations 
once  more.  • 

(1)  The  human  mind  in  its  totality,  thinking,  feeling, 
willing,  and  even  in  its  bare  being,  is  constitutionally  in¬ 
capable  of  attaining  knowledge  of  God.  This  is  in  bold 
contrast  to  the  usual  historic  agnosticism  of  Kant,  Schlei- 
ermacher,'Ritschl,  Hamilton,  and  pragmatic  philosophers 
who  likewise  denied  the  power  of  the  intellectual  faculty 
to  gain  knowledge  of  the  transcendent  sphere,  but  who 
compensated  by  invoking  some  other  faculty  or  power  of 
the  mind  which  did  give  a  real  and  trustworthy  knowl¬ 
edge,  e.  g.,  the  “practical  reason,”  “feeling,”  the  “value 
judgment,”  “faith”  or  will-activity. 

(2)  Lying  at  the  root  of  this  agnosticism  is  an  ob¬ 
jective  cosmic,  moral  and  metaphysical  dualism  of  the 
most  radical  nature. 

(3)  The  subjective  consequences  of  this  dualism  are 
as  follows : 

(a)  The  reason,  the  entire  mental  process,  is  enmeshed 
in  the  relationship,  laws  and  limitations  of  the  “this-side’V 
world  of  appearance  and  cannot  possibly  project  itsetf 
over  into  that  qualitatively  different  world  of  deity,  or 
of  the  Origin.  Begin  with  science.  It  can  take  us  no 
further  than  laws,  and  the  given.  It  cannot  give  us  the 
Law  of  laws,  nor  the  Presupposition  of  the  given.  Ascend¬ 
ing  to  Philosophy,  that  is  “a  philosophy  that  understands 
itself,”  although  it  reverses  the  method  of  science  and 
begins  with  the  Origin  as  its  starting  point  it  is  equally 
impotent  to  solve  this  Riddle  of  the  Universe.  It  can 
only  “hint”  at  it.  The  same  impotency  characterizes  art 
and  ethik. 

(b)  The  result  of  the  vain  attempt  of  reason  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  nature  of  God  is  the  production  of  profound  anti¬ 
theses  or  contradictions  (non-logical)  or  paradoxes  in 
our  body  of  knowledge,  thus  rendering  it  no-knowledge. 

(c)  The  resulting  “dialect,”  to-wit,  the  attempt  to 
“spring  over”  these  antitheses  in  our  body  of  knowledge 
to  the  “Middlepoint,”  i.  e.,  God  as  their  synthesis,  is  un¬ 
successful.  We  only  find  there  another  Riddle,  another 
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question.  We  are  doomed  therefore  to  endless  tension  and 
turmoil  in  our  religious  experience,  caught  between  the 
truth  of  these  soul-harrowing  and  crisis-producing  anti¬ 
theses.  Condemned  to  vibrating  back  and  forth  from 
positive  to  negative  pole  we  are  sentenced,  although  Brun¬ 
ner  repudiates  the  term  agnosticism,  to  one  of  the  worst 
forms  of  agnosticism  in  history,  for  the  smoke  of  the 
soul’s  “this-side”  torment  goeth  up  forever.  The  redoubt¬ 
able  Don  Quixote  may  have  fought  flying  windmills.  But 
no  devout  mind  will  relentlessly  pursue  fleeing  question- 
marks  for  his  religion.  Only  in  Hades  have  immortal 
souls  been  assigned  to  such  tasks  as  carrying  water  up  a 
hill  in  a  sieve. 

Before  passing  to  the  Barthian  theology — for  we  have 
been  here  upon  the  ground  of  pure  religious  philosophy — 
this  challenge  in  the  form  of  the  villiflcation  of  reason 
must  be  met  by  a  few  prepositions  on  the  defensive.  The 
most  apparent  error  here  is  the  total  denial  of  the  trust¬ 
worthiness  of  reason  to  give  us  knowledge.  Barth  here 
takes  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  preposition  that  rea¬ 
son  is  fundamentally  trustworthy  cannot  be  demonstrated. 
If  reason  could  be  demonstrated  as  trustworthy  we  would 
have  the  logical  fallacy  of  reason  proving  to  reason  that 
it  itself  is  valid.  In  order  to  demonstrate  that  reason 
is  valid,  the  reasoner,  in  a  more  or  less  stupid  petitio  prin- 
dpii,  must  assume  for  the  moment  as  valid  that  which 
he  is  attempting  to  demonstrate  is  valid.  When  consid¬ 
ered  in  itself,  of  course,  this  appears  to  be  an  inherent 
weakness. 

But  over  against  this  is  to  be  pitted  the  following  con¬ 
siderations:  (a)  Instead  of  a  weakness  this  is  an  ear¬ 
mark  of  ultimacy.  The  most  ultimate  realities,  especially 
metaphysical  realities,  are  those  which  rest  upon  self¬ 
evidence  and  necessity  and  not  upon  logical  demonstra- 
bility.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  self,  conscience,  and 
God.  The  trustworthiness  of  reason  in  relation  to  these 
truths  is  what  Samuel  Harris  called  “the  fundamental 
and  primitive  datum  of  consciousness.”  And  were  this 
trustworthiness  or  these  truths  demonstrable  they  would 
not  be  ultimate. 
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(b)  Though  the  fundamental  and  self-evident  truth  of 
the  trustworthiness  of  reason  is  not  a  logical  proposition 
to  be  demonstrated  it  is  nevertheless  an  assumption  which 
can  be  verified  or  confirmed  by  experience.  Just  as  a 
scientific  hypothesis  may  be  verified  by  constantly  re¬ 
peated  testings,  so  an  ultimate  truth  may  be  confirmed 
by  the  repeated  acting  in  experience  upon  the  assumption 
of  its  validity  till  it  becomes  substantiated  as  one  of  life’s 
ultimate  certainties.  Normally  and  instinctively  we  act 
upon  this  assumption  as  our  human  powers  unfold,  and 
repeated  experience  supervening,  intrenches  the  convic¬ 
tion.  Logical  and  mathematical  demonstration  may  prove 
certain  things.  But  where  they  fail  there  is  another  line 
of  evidence  distinguishable  as  presumptive  evidence 
wherein  sufficient  testimony  may  accumulate  to  create 
a  powerful  presumption  in  favor  of  a  truth. 

(c)  If  the  rationalist  cannot  use  reason  to  establish 
reason  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  agnostic  cannot  employ 
reason  to  destroy  reason.  The  obligation  to  think  without 
fallacy  rests  equally  upon  the  agnostic.  There  is  no  pos¬ 
sible  subterfuge  from  this  obligation.  If  Prof.  Barth 
would  flout  reason  and  knowledge  he  must  humbly  ac¬ 
quiesce  to  the  charge  that  he  has  surreptitiously  employed 
for  the  operation  that  which  he  has  flouted.  But  this  is 
an  ad  hominem  argument  and  finds  completion  only  in  the 
more  positive  consideration  that: 

(d)  Since  the  consensus  gentium  favors  the  proposition 
that  reason  is  on  the  whole  trustworthy,  the  burden  of 
proof  rests  upon  him  who  denies  it.  And  in  view  of  the 
preceding  point  the  burden  of  proof  is  all  the  greater  a 
burden  in  that  a  sure  logical  fallacy  will  trammel  him 
who  denies  it.  The  burden  of  proof  is  not  upon  the  ra¬ 
tionalist  to  evince  the  validity  of  reason :  it  is  already  an 
assumption  common  to  the  human  race  at  the  basis  of  all 
spontaneous  self-conscious  thinking,  and  hence  the  task 
of  the  agnostic  to  substantiate  the  contrary.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  Prof.  Barth  has  not  acquitted  himself  worthily 
or  successfully  in  this  task. 

Assuming  the  truth  of  the  general  trustworthiness  of 
reason  as  proved,  there  still  remains  to  be  questioned  the 
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range  of  its  trustworthiness.  For  what  end,  and  to  what 
degree  is  it  trustworthy? 

The  first  and  self-evident  prerogative  of  reason  is  that 
of  cognizing,  or  apprehending  and  interpreting  the  data 
of  God’s  self-manifestation.  There  are  two  indispensable 
elements  in  the  knowledge  of  God.  In  general  epistem¬ 
ology  there  are  two  elements,  subject,  object,  and  a  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  two,  all  of  which  are  necessary  before 
knowledge  may  arise.  So  in  this  special  theistic  depart¬ 
ment  of  general  epistemology  we  have  the  corresponding 
subject-object  relation.  We  have  then  as  our  first  element 
the  fact  that  God  has  not  left  Himself  without  witness 
but  has  deposited  before  our  rational  minds  in  divers 
manners  solid  testimonials,  or  data  to  use  the  term  of 
science,  as  to  his  nature  and  existence.  This  act  in 
itself  implies  as  its  end  the  existence  of  cognizing  minds 
for  the  apprehension  of  the  self-manifestation.  These 
data,  or  this  “given,”  includes  general  and  special  revela¬ 
tion.  Secondly,  the  knowledge  of  God  implies  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  rational  subject  and  a  relation  between  the 
knowing  subject  and  the  known  object  (which  in  this 
case  is  revelation).  Without  the  susceptibility  of  the 
rational  subject  to  revealed  data,  without  perception,  asso¬ 
ciation,  assimilation,  judgment  and  inference,  all  of  which 
we  call  cognition,  without  all  of  these  powers  presupposed 
there  can  be  no  self-communication  of  the  divine  to  the 
human  personality.  Revelation  of  whatever  nature  it  be, 
must  fall  into  the  lap  of  sound  reason. 

The  second  prerogative  of  reason,  in  addition  to  the 
reception  of  the  divine  self-manifestation  is  the  critical 
testing  of  that  revelation,  what  Chas.  Hodge  terms  judg¬ 
ing  of  the  “credibility”  of  revelation.  “Reason,”  says 
Butler  in  his  Analogy,^  “is  the  only  fact  we  have  to  judge 
concerning  anything,  even  revelation  itself:  ...  a  sup¬ 
posed  revelation  may  be  proved  false  from  internal  char¬ 
acters.  For  it  may  contain  clear  immoralities  or  contra¬ 
dictions  ;  and  either  of  these  would  prove  it  false.”  This 
prerogative  then  may  be  said  to  embrace  the  testing  of 
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the  evidences  for  revelation,  their  appropriateness,  their 
number,  their  adequacy ;  and  the  testing  of  the  inner  con¬ 
sistency  of  revelation,  or  the  so-called  right  of  judicium 
contradictionis.  This  right  further  includes  the  fact  that 
whatever  in  any  supposed  revelation  should  contradict 
the  primary  intuitions  of  consciousness  would  disentitle 
its  claims.  Such  contradictions  as  the  proposition  that 
a  thing  can  both  be  and  not  be  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
and  also  the  Barthian  propositions  that  God  is  an  *lm- 
possible  Possibility,'’  that  He  is  both  a  Question  and  an 
Answer,  that  He  is  both  personal  and  impersonal — ^these 
and  similar  contradictions  it  is  the  prerogative  of  reason 
to  rule  out  of  court  without  trial. 

Over  and  above  these  prerogatives  of  apprehending  and 
testing,  and  we  might  add  the  implied  accepting  and  re¬ 
jecting  of  revelation,  there  are  none.  That  is,  reason 
cannot  apprehend,  test  and  then  weave  around  the  ac¬ 
cepted  revelation  a  web  of  religious  philosophy  of  its 
own  spinning.  That  is  a  forbidden  prerogative.  But  it 
is  this  forbidden  prerogative  that  Barth  exercises,  and  it 
is  that  unforbidden  normal  prerogative,  strange  to  say, 
which  he  fails  to  exercise.  This  ought  ye  to  have  done 
and  left  the  other  undone !  As  a  philosophy,  then,  Barth- 
ianism  stands  condemned  for  failing  to  use  reason  where 
it  should  have  done  so  and  for  surreptitiously  using  rea¬ 
son  where  it  should  not  even  upon  his  own  presuppositions 
have  done  so. 

3.  We  pass  now  from  what  we  may  term  the  religious 
philosophy  of  Barth  to  his  theology.  Theology,  he  strongly 
affirms,  is  based  on  nothing  else  than  the  word  of  God.* 
It  begins  where  philosophy  ends.  Where  reason  fails, 
faith  enters  as  the  higher  law  to  give  Truth.  Theology 
and  revelation  reach  their  apex  in  the  person  of  Christ. 
Nothing  could  sound  more  genuinely  Reformed.  We  are 
now  prepared  for  a  new  and  distant  science  pivoting  upon 
a  different  base. 

But  the  most  cursory  scrutiny  of  definitions  and  doc¬ 
trines  will  remove  the  illusion.  Faith  is  defined  as  a 

1  Vide,  Zeitschrift  fur  Kirche  und  Theologie,  1914. 

2  Vide,  Dos  Wort  Gottea  ala  die  Aufgabe  der  Theologie. 
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“shell-hole"  of  knowledge.  The  central  significance  of 
Christ  is  that  He  showed  the  necessity  of  dying  in  order 
to  live.  He  is  neither  history  nor  revelation.  The  Word 
of  God  is  but  God’s  Word,  the  “Everlasting  Nay,"  flung 
as  a  rebuke  into  the  ears  of  man  who  strives  for  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Him.  The  term  revelation  cannot  be  predicated 
of  it.  The  famous  commentary  of  Barth  on  The  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  is  but  an  infamous  running  commentary 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  on  Barthianism.  The  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Bible  are  twisted  and  invested  with  hidden 
meanings  to  fit  the  mould  of  the  dialectic.  We  have  then 
not  a  theology,  but  the  old  religious  philosophy  with  its 
dualism,  paradoxes  and  dialectic  which  we  have  just  de¬ 
scribed,  telescoping  theology.  Worked  out  independently 
of  theology,  the  Barthian  “religious  a  priori"  becomes 
projected  violently  upon  it  wherever  Bible  doctrine  is 
discussed.  Human  nescience  is  just  as  abject  when  dis¬ 
cussed  under  the  caption  of  faith  or  of  the  person  of 
Christ  as  under  undisguised  philosophical  auspices. 

A  glimpse  at  the  type  of  doctrinalizing  pursued  may  be 
afforded  by  following  out  at  close  range  the  doctrine  of 
Christ.  But  introductory  to  this  we  might  indicate  the 
differentiation  made  by  Barth  himself  between  his  own 
dialectic  method  and  that  of  Protestant  dogmatic  or  super- 
naturalistic  orthodoxy,  as  he  terms  it.  The  great  stric¬ 
ture  to  be  drawn  upon  the  “dogmatic"  method  is  that  it 
lays  out  in  a  too  concrete,  visible  and  apprehensible  fash¬ 
ion  a  formula  for,  say,  the  nature  of  God,  and  says  there, 
believe  that!  whereas  God  is  not  there  but  yon,  not  a 
denizen  of  the  “this-side"  world  but  of  the  great  beyond. 
Dogmaticians  make  God  in  so  doing  a  thing,  an  object, 
continuous  with  the  “this  side"  world.  To  fix  up  our 
minds  with  such  imagery  is  to  vaunt  ourselves  as  really 
knowing  God;  and  this  is  the  point  where  man  becomes 
God.  And  this  in  turn  is  a  complete  inversion  of  the  task 
of  theology  which  is  (the  oft-repeated  phrase)  to  speak 
concerning  the  truth  that  “God  becomes  man."  By  God 
becoming  man  Barth  means  not  the  incarnation  nor  the 
humiliation,  but  apparently  God's  making  Himself  known 
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to  man — in  so  far  as  God  makes  Himself  known  at  all. 
It  seems  to  be  identical  with  another  oft-repeated  phrase, 
that  “there  is  no  way  from  man  to  God,  but  there  is  a 
way  from  God  to  Man.”^  “God  becomes  man” — ^that  is 
the  mystery,  and  forsooth  the  perhaps  insoluble  mystery 
which  all  theology,  conservative  and  otherwise,  must  take 
for  its  task.  The  dogmatic  orthodoxy  in  their  giving  a 
definite  content — ^historical,  spatial  and  temporal — to  this 
mystery  does  err,  but  not  so  seriously  in  this  itself  as  in 
another  direction.  For  after  all,  the  orthodox  concrete¬ 
ness  of  thought  is  much  more  deep  and  spiritual  than  psy¬ 
chologism,  and  all  modem  theology  in  its  “shortbreathed- 
ness.”  The  strength  of  orthodoxy,  in  fact,  lies  in  this 
solidity  of  content.  What,  then,  is  its  error?  Precisely 
in  the  fact  that  it  never  rises  out  of  this  content  and  con¬ 
ceives  God,  for  instance,  as  other  than  an  object  reduced 
to  the  paradigms  of  anthropomorphism,  of  the  “here” 
and  “now”  of  the  present  “this-side”  world.  “Mere  God 
is  not  God.  He  could  be  something  else.”*  Orthodox 
dogmatics  should  free  itself  and  swing  out  boldly  to  the 
opposite  pole  of  thought  and  then  rhythmically  onward 
into  the  final  dialectical  orbit  which  leads  more  and  more 
unto  the  perfect  day. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  orthodoxy  cannot,  with  its 
static  and  naive  “dogmatic”  method,  solve  the  problem 
of  theology,  “how  God  becomes  man.”  Only  the  dialectic 
method  will  solve  this  problem.  Like  orthodox  theology 
it  points  to  the  Scriptures  and  to  the  work  of  Christ  par- 
*  ticularly  as  the  only  solution  of  how  “God  becomes  man.” 

The  person  of  Christ  shows  us  not  the  way  from  man 
to  God  but  the  way  from  God  to  man.  And  “there  is  no 
way  to  this  way  except  through  God  Himself  who  is  the 
way.  Jesus  Christ  is  not  the  goal  at  the  end  of  our  heart-, 
knowledge-,  and  conversion-  history,  which  goal  we  antici¬ 
pate.”*  It  follows  then  that  Jesus  is,  in  his  true  divine 
reality,  not  historical  at  all.  Paul  gave  us  the  super- 
historical  meaning  of  Christ  which  the  Synoptics  failed 

1  Das  Wort,  p.  155. 

2  Das  Wort,  p.  169. 

3  Das  Wort  Gottes,  p.  155. 
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clearly  to  do.  Albert  Schweitzer  in  his  Quest  of  the 
Historical  Jesus  shows  us  the  pure  result  of  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  Christ  was  historical  when  he  concluded  that 
Jesus  was  either  an  overexcited  Oriental  wandering 
preacher  with  apocalyptic  delusions  or  else  an  insoluble 
problem.  “Jesus  Christ  is  not  a  figure  of  our  history  to 
whom  we  can  attain  a  ‘relation.’  ’’  “Jesus  Christ  is  not 
a  supranatural  miracle  which  we  could  undertake  to  re¬ 
gard  as  true.”  “Jesus  Christ  is  not  the  crowning  key¬ 
stone  in  the  arch  of  our  thinking.”^  And  “least  of  all 
things,”  he  says,  “is  Jesus  Christ  the  object  of  religious 
or  mystic  experience.” 

What,  then,  is  Christ?  He  is  God.  He  is  God,  the  way 
to  Himself.  He  is  not  the  terminal  point  of  our  thinking 
and  acting  but  rather  God  Himself  revealing  Himself  as 
the  Actor,  the  Sovereign  Being,  acting  upon  us.  In  Jesus 
Christ  we  see  the  new  dimension  cutting  vertically  down 
into  our  Flatland  world :  we  see  time  over-ruled  by  Eter¬ 
nity:  we  see  man  end  and  God  begin:*  we  see  our  death 
in  Christ’s  death,  and  the  greater  truth  of  life — ours  and 
Christ’s — ^through  death.  For  this  reason  the  Cross  is 
the  culmination  point  of  Revelation:  it  shows  the  last 
hope  of  man  given  up  that  God  may  be  Sovereign  and 
Supreme.  It  is  therefore  to  be  pictured  as  a  door,  as  in 
Grunewald’s  painting,  a  door  which  opens  into  the  “divine 
positivity,”  a  door  which  shows  the  triumph  of  the  radical 
claim  of  God  on  man.* 

A  recrudescence  of  the  ancient,  docetic  Christ!  we  would 
be  inclined  to  exclaim  as  we  view  these  phantoms,  if  it  ’ 
were  not  for  the  unwearying  reminder  that  this  is  to  be 
dialectically  interpreted.  The  terms  Jesus  and  Christ 
themselves  give  us  the  two  arms  of  the  antinomy,  we  are 
informed.  But  if  the  orthodox  dogma  of  Christ  led  us, 
in  Carlyle’s  words,  “painfully  nowhither,”  nothing  less 
is  true  of  the  dialectic.  We  are  here,  in  these  doctrinal 
heighths  are  the  culmination  of  all  Christian  truth,  car¬ 
ried  no  further  than  we  were  in  the  pure  philosophy 

1  Das  Wort  Gottes,  p.  155. 

^  Romerbrief,  p.  183. 

^  Romerhrief,  p.  175. 
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of  Barth.  The  dialectic  itself  can  only  lead  us  to  “behold” 
the  Origin,  and  God’s  way  to  us,  and  God’s  “becoming 
man”  in  this  sense,  but  not  to  knowledge,  to  an  answer  to 
“what  shall  we  do?”  This  Christology  is  then,  in  Barth’s 
own  well-styled  phrase,  only  the  “Prolegomena  to  Christ¬ 
ology” — and  that  is  at  the  same  time  a  self-inflicted  crit¬ 
icism. 

The  lumbering  and  laboring  dialectic  working  on  the 
soil  of  orthodox  Christology  turns  forth  as  its  end-result 
the  Sovereignty  of  God.  But  it  is  with  this  as  an  assump¬ 
tion  that  orthodoxy  began  its  Christology.  A  great  and 
glorious  truth  it  is  but  when  pauperized  in  such  a  fashion 
it  is  a  menace.  When  the  Sovereign  God  is  not  exper¬ 
ienced  directly  in  a  historical  personality  and  through 
historical  words  and  works;  where  there  is  no  further 
revelation  than  the  bare  one  that  God  is  Sovereign,  the 
warmth  of  religious  experience  goes  out  forever  from  our 
souls  as  a  man’s  last  dying  breath  goes  forth  to  leave 
a  cold  corpse.  Life  is  without  its  ethik,  and  ethik  is  with¬ 
out  its  sanctions. 

Let  not  the  reader  think  that  this  is  Calvinism.  “The 
voice  is  Jacob’s  voice,  but  the  hands  are  the  hands  of 
Esau.”  Neither  is  it  Augustinianism  nor  Paulinism  as 
is  so  presumptively  claimed  for  it.  John  Calvin  ap¬ 
proached  the  question  of  the  knowledge  of  God  with  an 
entirely  different  attitude  and  method.  That  was  the 
a  posteriori  and  at  times  the  experiential  method,  experi¬ 
ential  in  the  sense  that  only  to  a  deep  piety  and  religious 
reverence  was  God  disclosd  at  all.  He  contemned  “frigid 
speculations” — and  such  is  Barthianism.  Calvin’s  Christ¬ 
ology  is  therefore  the  exact  Antipodes  to  that  before  us, 
and  with  Barth’s  denial  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  object 
of  religious  or  mystic  experience  it  is  most  instructive 
to  contrast  Calvin’s  Christology  as  touching  the  doctrine 
of  the  Mystic  Union :  “The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to 
is  that  so  long  as  we  are  without  Christ,  and  separated 
from  Him,  nothing  for  which  He  suffered  and  died  for  the 
salvation  of  the  human  race  is  of  the  least  benefit  to  us. 
To  communicate  the  blessings  to  us  which  He  received 
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from  the  Father,  ...  He  must  become  ours  and  dwell 
tn  us  .  .  .  .  We  are  said  to  be  engrafted  into  Him,  and 
clothed  with  Him,  all  which  He  possesses  being  nothing 
to  us  until  we  become  one  with  Him.”^  Calvin’s  strong 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharistic  presence  of  Christ  alone  is 
sufficient  to  overthrow  Barth’s  contention  that  His  sig¬ 
nificance  is  not  mundane.  Furthermore,  the  immanence 
of  God  in  Providence  is  so  emphasized  in  Calvin’s  teach¬ 
ing  regarding  “concursus”  that  he  has  been  charged  with 
being  a  pantheist  (of  such  a  philosophy,  of  course,  Calvin 
at  that  time  knew  nothing).  Super-Calvinistic  in  his 
doctrine  of  God’s  Sovereignty  Barth  is  sub-Calvinistic 
in  his  doctrine  of  Christology,  experience,  revelation, 
knowledge  and  all  that  follows  in  their  train.  We  must 
end  as  we  began  with  the  statement  that  that  which  we 
have  before  us  is  not  a  theology  but  a  religious  philosophy 
(as  much  as  Barth  decries  it),  only  another  attempt  in 
company  with  Schleiermacher,  Troeltsch,  Otto  and  others, 
but  as  a  variant  to  them,  to  find  the  religious  a  priori. 

The  a  priori  he  found,  the  religion  he  missed. 

1  Institutes,  Book  III,  chpt.  I,  §1. 
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COINCIDENCES  BETWEEN  THE  OLD  HEBREW 
AND  OTHER  LITERATURES 

BY  WILLIAM  WALLACE  EVARTS, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Foreword. 

In  the  history  of  Babylon  L.  W.  King  avers:  “We 
have  now  in  our  hands  material  for  reconstructing  chron¬ 
ology  back,  without  a  serious  break,  to  the  middle  of  the 
third  millennium.”  This  fact  encourages  the  attempt  to 
find  coincidences  between  the  old  Hebrew  and  other  litera¬ 
tures.  From  the  ruins  of  Nippur  alone,  enough  tablets 
have  been  recovered  to  fill  sixty  volumes.  The  library  of 
Assurbanipal,  the  noble  Asnapper,  has  been  discovered. 
The  so-called  Limmu  lists  are  royal  annals,  with  each 
year  named  for  some  great  man  or  event.  There  are 
synchronistical  annals  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  for  six 
hundred  years  much  as  the  accounts  of  Judah  and  Israel 
in  the  books  of  kings  and  chronicles.  Such  synchronisms 
are  invaluable  to  the  historian.  Fortunately  there  were 
two  Greeks,  Berosus  and  Ptolemy,  one  an  historian,  the 
other  an  astronomer,  who  preserved  the  royal  lists  with 
utmost  care.  Ptolemy  begins  his  canon  with  Nabonassar 
745  B.  C.  and  ends  with  229  B.  C.  There  is  a  dated  list 
of  trade  accounts  running  from  675  to  485  B.  C.  Besides, 
there  were  found  at  Tell-el-Amarna  on  the  Nile  300  let¬ 
ters  from  Palestine  and  Syria  from  vassals  of  Amenophis 
third  and  fourth.  With  all  these  lists  there  is  no  fixed 
date.  Astronomers  calculated  that  June  15,  763  B.  C. 
was  the  dark  day  predicted  by  the  prophet  Amos,  “I  will 
cause  the  sun  to  go  down  at  noon  and  I  will  darken  the 
earth  in  the  clear  day.”  From  that  one  year  fixed,  it  was 
easy  by  addition  or  subtraction  to  fix  all  the  years.  The 
chronology  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  is  not  subject  to  the 
whims  of  philosophers,  philologists  or  higher  critics. 
These  documents  are  not  copies  but  originals.  They  were 
not  prepared  centuries  after  the  events  recorded.  There 
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is  no  room  for  a  redactor.  Where  the  events  coincide 
with  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  occupation  of  the 
higher  critics  is  forestalled.  Unfortunately  what  is  true 
of  Mesopotamia  is  not  true  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  To 
be  sure  Manetho  preserved  the  years  of  the  reigns  of  the 
Pharaohs  of  twenty-six  dynasties,  but  there  is  no  synchro¬ 
nistic  list  to  control  them  and  Egyptologists  do  not  know 
whether  these  dynasties  run  parallel  or  succeed  each  other. 
More  important  still,  no  total  eclipse  was  recorded  there. 
Instead  of  the  sun,  the  dog  star  is  taken  to  regulate  dates. 
It  was  known  that  every  four  years  or  1,460  days  an 
extra  day  must  be  added  to  the  calendar.  Someone,  no 
one  knows  who,  suggested  that  an  extra  year  should  be 
added  every  1,460  years.  This  was  known  as  the  Sothic 
period  and  it  ran  from  one  heliacal  rising  of  the  dog 
star  to  another.  Such  a  rising  was  reported  by  Cen- 
sorinus  in  the  year  139  A.  D.  The  next  earlier  must 
therefore  have  occurred  in  the  year  1321  B.  C.  Upon 
this  frail  support  the  chronology  of  Egypt  now  rests. 
It  is  reckoned  from  the  year  1321  B.  C.  on  the  unsupported 
statement  of  one  man.  How  different  from  the  standard 
year  763  in  Babylon  which  is  supported  by  all  astron¬ 
omers.  Lepsius  was  so  pleased  with  the  invention  of 
the  Sothic  period  that  he  supported  it  by  a  quotation  from 
Pliny's  treatise  on  nature,  although  he  was  forced  to 
change  the  figures  of  Pliny  from  215  to  1225.  Mahler,  a 
Jewish  astronomer,  though  unworthy  of  the  title,  became 
an  ardent  advocate  of  the  Sothic  period.  Anyone  can  see 
that  he  was  a  sciolist,  for  he  explained  the  plague  of  dark¬ 
ness  by  a  total  eclipse,  and  where  the  scripture  says  the 
sun  went  down,  he  found  another  eclipse.  Besides,  he 
quotes  the  traditions  of  the  rabbis  as  evidence.  ‘  It  seems 
incredible,  but  Petrie  admits  that  he  derived  the  abso¬ 
lute  dates  in  his  history  of  Egypt  from  Mahler.  The 
result  of  the  adoption  of  the  Sothic  period  is  confusion 
worse  confounded.  There  is  no  agreement  on  the  date  of 
any  event.  Take  the  Exodus  for  example.  Even  after 
Naville  had  found  a  thousand  evidences  at  Rameses  in 
the  bricks,  with  the  name  of  Rameses  stamped  upon  them, 
that  Rameses  Meryamen  had  built  the  town  with  bricks 
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made  without  straw  and  laid  by  Hebrew  slaves,  as  the 
book  of  Exodus  relates,  still,  Egyptologists  give  the  dis¬ 
tinction  to  later  or  even  earlier  Pharaohs,  while  some  of 
the  most  famous,  such  as  Stade  and  Meyer,  in  their 
despair  exclaimed,  “There  never  was  an  exodus.”  With 
such  confusion  in  the  history  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Bible  makes  no  reference  to  Egypt  from  Moses 
to  Solomon,  it  is  not  surprising  that  coincidences  with 
that  country  are  relatively  few. 

Egypt. 

A  noteworthy  coincidence  found  in  the  annals  of  Egypt 
is  taken  from  an  inscription  of  Memephta  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  as  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus.  “Israel  is  wasted,” 
he  said,  “without  fruit,  Palestine  is  a  widow.”  Jeroboam 
fled  from  the  face  of  Solomon  to  Egypt.  There  he  found 
favor  with  Pharaoh  Shishak,  who  gave  him  a  daughter 
to  become  his  wife  and  sent  an  army  against  Rehoboam 
and  settled  his  son-in-law  as  King  of  the  ten  northern 
tribes  of  Israel.'  Shishak  celebrated  his  victories  by  carv¬ 
ing  on  the  wall  of  his  temple  at  Thebes  the  names  of  the 
165  towns  he  had  taken.  As  most  of  these  towns  have 
been  identifled  this  adds  160  coincidences  to  the  list. 
When  Sargon  the  second  was  besieging  Samaria,  King 
Hosea  sent  to  So,  Pharaoh  of  Egypt,  for  help.  Sargon, 
still  later,  in  713,  refers  to  So  as  king  of  Egypt,  but  in  711 
as  king  of  Ethiopia,  of  which  Egypt  was  then  a  province. 
So  surrendered  Jabin  of  Ashdod  to  Hezekiah  who,  in  turn, 
gave  him  up  to  Sennacherib  as  the  Taylor  cylinder  re¬ 
cords.  Tirhaka,  king  of  Meroe,  came  to  the  help  of 
Hezekiah.  Deserted  by  his  army,  he  advanced  with  a 
mob  of  shopkeepers,  artisans,  and  marketmen,  against  the 
host  of  Sennacherib.  Isaiah  devotes  two  chapters  to  the 
defeat  of  Sennacherib:  “Then,”  he  says,  “the  angel  of 
the  Lord  went  forth  and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Syrians 
185,000.  So  Sennacherib  departed  and  went  and  re¬ 
turned  and  dwelt  at  Nineveh.  And  it  came  to  pass  as 
he  was  worshipping  in  the  house  of  Nisroch  his  God, 
that  Adrammelech  and  Shareser,  his  sons,  smote  him  with 
the  sword  and  Esarhaddon  reigned  in  his  stead.”  This 
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whole  story  must  have  been  common  property,  for  Berosus 
refers  to  the  patricide,  and  Herodotus  expatiates  on  the 
disaster  that  overtook  the  army.  “There  came  in  the 
night  a  multitude  of  field  mice  which  devoured  all  the 
quivers  and  bowstrings  of  the  enemy  and  ate  the  thongs 
by  which  they  managed  their  shields.”  With  the  return 
of  the  ark  of  God  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  were  told 
by  the  diviners  to  send  as  a  trespass  offering  five  golden 
mice.  In  order  to  persuade  the  king  to  spare  Jerusalem, 
Hezekiah  sent  him  thirty  talents  of  gold  and  300  talents 
of  silver.  When  the  tribute  was  weighed  in  Nineveh  the 
silver  was  declared  to  amount  to  800  talents.  This  dis¬ 
crepancy  has  been  harmonized  by  Brandis.  It  seems  that 
the  Phenician  silver  talent  was  heavier  than  the  Assyrian 
in  the  proportion  of  eight  to  three.  Sennacherib  tried  in 
vain  to  capture  Jerusalem  but  he  took,  he  says,  46  strong 
cities,  and  towns  without  number,  and  captives  numbering 
200,150.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  principal 
cities  in  his  list :  Sidon,  Arvad,  Gebal,  Ashdod,  Betham- 
mon,  Askelon,  Dagon,  Joppa,  Azor,  Ekron,  Accho,  and 
Sarepta.  He  says  he  used  battering  rams,  engines,  mines, 
breaches  and  oxen.  He  shut  up  Hezekiah  in  Jerusalem 
like  a  caged  bird.  And  he  allowed  no  one  to  leave  the 
city  but  when  the  angel  had  destroyed  his  army  at 
Lachish,  he  returned  to  Nineveh  another  way.  The  names 
of  the  46  strong  cities  he  had  captured  remain  as  46  more 
coincidences  between  Jewish  and  Assyrian  history. 

Babylon. 

The  most  important  coincidence  with  Babylon  was  the 
discovery  that  Amraphel,  from  whom  Abram  in  a  night 
attack  rescued  Lot  and  his  daughters,  was  none  other 
than  Hammurabi,  the  first  great  king  of  Babylon. 
E.  Meyer  settles  his  date  as  2081  B.  C.  This  he  secures 
by  accepting  the  statement  of  King  Burnaburiash  that 
he  ascended  the  throne  in  1381,  700  years  after  Hammu¬ 
rabi.  Frances  Burney,  following  the  figures  in  the  Bible, 
reaches  almost  the  identical  conclusion.  From  Abram 
to  Solomon  he  counts  1125  years.  And  from  Solomon  to 
Christ  967,  making  a  total  of  2092  B.  C.  L.  W.  King 
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sets  the  death  of  Hammurabi  at  2081.  The  tenth  chapter 
of  Genesis  tells  “The  nations  divided  in  the  earth  after 
the  flood”  and  the  14th  adds  other  names  making  in  all 
85  tribes,  families,  or  cities,  which  are  known  in  history. 
Eighty-flve  more  coincidences  between  Hebrew  and  uni¬ 
versal  history. 

Tyre  and  Sidon. 

The  annals  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  written  by  Menan¬ 
der  of  Ephesus,  of  the  second  century  B.  C.,  and  have  been 
preserved  by  Josephus.  The  author  says  that  Carthage, 
a  colony  of  Sidon,  was  founded  in  813  B.  C.,  one  hundred 
and  forty-three  and  two-thirds  years  after  the  building 
of  Solomon’s  temple,  which,  if  the  figures  are  correct, 
must  have  been  in  the  year  nine  hundred  and  fifty-six  and 
two-thirds  B.  C.  Solomon  paid  Hiram  for  his  cedar  wood 
for  the  temple  in  wheat  and  oil.  Ethbaal,  a  priest  of 
Astarte,  became  King  of  Sidon  and  it  was  his  daughter 
Jezebel  who  became  the  wife  of  Ahab  and  Queen  of 
Israel. 

It  was  Ahab  and  Jezebel’ who  introduced  into  Israel  the 
worship  of  Baal  and  for  this  they  were  punished  by  a 
long  famine,  according  to  the  world  of  the  prophet  Elijah. 
Ahab  sent  messengers  into  all  nations  to  find  the  Prophet : 
He  never  thought  of  searching  Sidon,  his  wife’s  home, 
but  there  Elijah  was  hidden  by  a  widow  of  Zarephath, 
which  belonged  to  Sidon.  It  was  Jezebel’s  daughter 
Athaliah  who  was  slain  by  Jehu.  One  of  Ethbaal’s  suc¬ 
cessors,  Pygmalion,  quarrelled  with  his  sister  and  slew 
her  husband.  This  was  the  cause  of  the  founding  of 
Carthage,  for  Queen  Dido  left  Sidon  for  the  shores  of 
Africa. 

Tyre  on  an  island  seemed  indestructible.  It  stood 
one  siege  for  thirteen  years.  Nebuchadnezzar  tried  in  vain 
to  take  it.  Alexander  the  Great  succeeded,  by  connecting 
the  island  with  the  main  land,  and  thus  fulfilled  the 
prophesy:  “Tyrus  did  build  herself  a  stronghold.  Be¬ 
hold  the  Lord  will  cast  her  out  and  He  will  smite  her 
power  in  the  sea  and  she  shall  be  devoured  with  fire.” 
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Moab. 

Moab,  the  pasture  land  East  of  the  Dead  Sea,  was 
subjugated  by  Omri,  King  of  Israel,  and  it  paid  tribute 
of  rams  and  lambs  and  wool  to  his  son  Ahab.  But  when 
Ahab  died  Mesha,  the  King  of  Moab,  rebelled  against 
Jehoram,  the  son  of  Ahab.  Jehoram,  with  the  help  of 
Judea  and  Edom,  wasted  Moab,  but  Mesha  in  despera¬ 
tion  sacrificed  upon  the  walls  of  Dibon  his  eldest  son, 
as  a  burnt  offering.  This  deed  so  horrified  the  Israelites 
that  “they  departed  from  him  and  returned  to  their  own 
land.”  This  took  place  about  850  B.  C.  In  the  year 
1867  A.  D.  a  German  missionary  named  Klein  found  near 
Dibon  a  basalt  block  two  feet  by  four,  on  which  was 
carved  an  inscription  of  thirty-four  lines  in  the  Phoe¬ 
nician  script,  “set  up  by  King  Mesha  in  commemoration 
of  the  recovered  independence  of  his  country.”  Readers 
of  this  article  may  be  able  to  look  upon  this  basalt  block, 
for  it  stands  in  a  hall  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris.  As  they 
look,  let  them  think  of  Ruth  of  Moab,  who  was  ancestress 
of  our  Lord.  Benhadad  and  Ahab  were  sworn  enemies, 
but  when  Shalmaneser  the  Third  inyadejpW^alestine  they 
united  their  forces.  They  were  defeated  in  854  B.  C. 
with  twelve  kings  at  the  battle  pf  Karkar  and  again  four 
years  later,  at  Carchemish.  When  Jehu  became  King 
of  Samaria  he  paid  tribute  to  Shalmaneser  III,  as  can 
be  seen  on  the  black  obelisk  where  his  name,  with  those 
of  other  vassals,  is  found.  The  portrait  of  his  lord  can 
be  seen  at  Dog  river. 

Nineveh. 

Adad-nirari  was  King  of  Nineveh  when  Jonah  was 
sent  to  warn  that  city  of  its  impending  doom.  Nineveh, 
the  mistress  of  the  world,  was  defended  by  walls  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet  high  and  fifty  feet  thick ;  but  it  was  so  conscious 
of  its  guilt  that  a  fast  was  proclaimed  and  the  people, 
from  the  greatest  of  them  even  to  the  least  of  them,  put 
on  sack  cloth  and  sat  in  ashes.  And  God  repented  of  the 
evil  he  had  threatened  and  lengthened  the  life  of  the  city 
two  hundred  years.  Never  was  there  such  an  effective 
preacher  as  Jonah.  It  was  not  until  the  year  606  that 
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Nineveh  was  finally  destroyed,  destroyed  so  completely 
that  the  site  of  it  was  lost  and  the  name  was  kept  only 
as  a  myth  with  a  fabulous  Queen  Semiramis.  Meantime 
it  had  been  warned  a  second  time,  now  by  the  prophet 
Nahum,  who  lived  at  Elkosh,  two  days  to  the  North  of  the 
great  city. 

“I  will  make  thy  grave  for  thou  art  vile.  There  is  no 
healing  of  thy  bruise.  Thy  wound  is  grievous.  All  that 
hear  the  bruit  of  thee  shall  clap  their  hands  over  thee; 
for  upon  whom  hath  not  thy  wickedness  passed  contin¬ 
uously?”  The  manner  of  the  destruction  of  the  impreg¬ 
nable  fortress  was  foretold.  They  boasted  “Nineveh  can¬ 
not  fall  until  Tigris  riseth  as  an  enemy.”  This  enemy 
did  arise  as  the  prophet  had  predicted:  “The  gates  of 
the  river  shall  be  opened  and  the  palaces  shall  be  dis¬ 
solved,”  Diodorus,  as  well  as  the  inscriptions  tell  of  a 
devastating  fiood:  “With  an  overrunning  fiood.  He  will 
make  an  utter  end  of  the  place.” 

Samaria. 

Samaria,  after  a  long  siege  by  Shalmaneser,  was  finally 
taken  the  first  year  of  Sargon  II.  This  precision  of  dates, 
Sayce  finds,  in  no  other  nation.  In  connection  with  the 
seizure  of  the  city,  Sargon  published  on  the  walls  of  his 
palace  at  Khorsabad  an  account  of  27,280  persons  he  had 
removed  to  Nineveh.  On  the  Taylor  cylinder  are  recorded 
the  exploits  of  Sennacherib,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Sargon.  His  campaign  against  Tirhaka,  King  of  Ethio¬ 
pia,  the  ally  of  Hezekiah,  is  described  in  the  nineteenth 
chapter  of  Second  Kings. 

Sennacherib  shut  up  Hezekiah  within  the  walls  of  Uru- 
salium  as  he  called  Jerusalem.  In  order  to  obtain  water 
to  drink  Hezekiah  had  to  dig  a  tunnel  a  third  of  a  mile 
long,  from  the  Spring  of  the  Virgin  to  the  pool  of  Siloam. 
When  the  task  was  nearly  finished  the  engineer  wrote  in 
ink  on  the  roof  of  the  tunnel  an  account  of  the  work,  in 
six  lines. 

Nebuchadnezzar. 

In  the  year  605  one  of  the  world's  decisive  battles  was 
fought  at  Carchemish.  The  generals  were  Necho  and 
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Nebuchadnezzar.  The  nations  were  Egypt  and  Babylonia. 
The  continents  were  Africa  and  Asia.  The  prophet  Jere¬ 
miah  seized  the  significance  of  the  struggle.  “\^o  is  this 
that  cometh  up  as  a  flood?  Egypt  rises  up  like  a  flood. 
And  he  saith,  will  go  up  and  will  cover  the  earth.*  ” 
The  prophet  answered,  “The  daughter  of  Egypt  shall  be 
confounded;  she  shall  be  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the 
people  of  the  North.”  “Babylon  took  from  the  river  of 
Egypt  unto  the  river  Euphrates  all  that  pertained  to 
Egypt  and  Egypt  became  a  base  kingdom.  Twenty  years 
after  Nineveh,  in  586  B.  C.,  Jerusalem  fell.  586  is  the 
nineteenth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  the  Bible  dates 
the  calamity. 

Cyrus. 

In  539  B.  C.,  a  date  upon  which  oriental  scholars  agree 
with  Greek  historians,  Babylon  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Cyrus,  who  thus  became  ruler  of  the  greatest  empire  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

The  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  provinces  extended 
from  India  to  Egypt.  Babylon  became  a  Persian  hunting 
ground.  Susa,  or  Shushan,  was  the  winter  palace  of  the 
Persian  monarch  and  there  Daniel,  Esther,  and  Nehemiah 
occupied  a  large  place. 

Various  Matters  in  Brief. 

Borrowings. 

The  law  required  that  in  a  dispute  about  property  the 
cause  of  both  parties  should  come  before  the  judges,  or, 
according  to  the  Greek  version,  before  God  as  the  law  of 
Hammurabi  demands.  Kittel,  likewise  finds  in  that  an¬ 
cient  code  the  penalties  inflicted  by  the  law  of  Moses,  an 
eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  The  boast  of  Nebuch¬ 
adnezzar  may  be  found  almost  word  for  word,  in  the 
King’s  inscription  now  in  India  House,  London:  “The 
King  spake  and  said:  ‘Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that  I 
have  built?’  ” 

Charges  Withdrawn. 

In  1872  Schrader  asserted  that  Canaan  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  inscriptions,  but  in  the  edition  of  1878  he  admitted 
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his  mistake.  Bohlen  flatly  contradicted  the  biblical  refer¬ 
ence  to  asses  in  Egypt,  but  travellers  can  see  droves  of 
them  portrayed  on  the  walls  of  the  tombs  at  Ghizeh.  It 
was  disputed  for  some  time  whether  Belshazzar  was  son 
of  Nabonidus  and  King  of  Babylon,  but  Clay  found  in 
the  ruins  of  Ur  a  cylinder  left  by  Nabonidus,  speaking  of 
Belshazzar  as  “his  first  born.  Lengthen  his  days.  May 
he  commit  no  sin.” 

Sargon  II,  who  has  been  revealed  by  the  monuments 
as  a  world  conqueror,  was  long  rejected  by  Assyriologists, 
because  the  Greek  historians  had  not  heard  of  him,  al¬ 
though  Isaiah  had  preserved  his  name. 

Rare  Words. 

Hophra  was  Pharaoh  in  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

The  Song  of  Songs  bids  readers  look  “from  the  top  of 
Amana,  from  the  top  of  Shenir.” 

Padi  of  Ekron  was  taken  prisoner  by  Hezekiah,  but 
afterwards  was  restored  by  Sennacherib. 

Gog  of  Magog  was  chief  of  Meshech  and  is  supposed 
by  Pinches  to  be  Gyges. 

J’or  is  the  name  given  the  Nile  in  Genesis  41:1.  The 
same  word,  the  Egyptian  name  for  the  Nile  and  its 
branches,  is  used  by  Assurbanipal,  the  conqueror  of  the 
Nile  valley.  Hadrach  is  named  by  Zechariah  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Damascus. 

“The  field  of  Abram”  possibly  mentioned  by  Shishak 
contains  the  earliest  reference  to  the  patriarch  in  pro¬ 
fane  history.  Pul  is  the  Assyrian  king  who  received 
a  thousand  talents  of  silver  from  Menahem,  King  of 
Israel.  It  is  another  name  for  Tiglath  Pilezar.  Hanna- 
thon  is  mentioned  by  Joshua  as  belonging  to  Zebulon. 
Cambyses,  who  is  mentioned  by  Ezra,  has  been  found  at 
Elephantine  as  Cambuzi.  Nob  is  the  town  just  north 
of  Jerusalem  where  Sargon  was  checked  by  Jehovah. 
Assurbanipal  is  called  in  the  Bible  the  noble  Asnapper 
and  by  the  Greeks  Sardanapolus. 

Kharu,  the  mountain,  is  the  name  of  southern  Palestine, 
especially  by  the  Dead  Sea. 
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Combination  of  Names. 

Tiglath  of  Pilezar  fought  against  Rezin  of  Damascus 
and  Pekah  and  Hosea  of  Samaria.  He  slew  Rezin  and 
put  Pekah  out  of  the  way  and  elevated  Hosea  who  rebelled 
against  his  benefactor.  Damascus  fell  in  732  and  Samaria 
in  722.  This  explains  the  threat  of  Rabshakeh,  a  few 
years  later,  to  the  terrified  inhabitants  on  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  *Ts  not  Samaria  as  Damascus?”  The  fall  of 
Samaria  occurred  the  first  year  of  Sargon  II,  the  sixth 
of  Hezekiah  and  the  ninth  of  Hosea. 

Altars  to  Baal  and  to  Jehovah,  even  to  the  golden  calf, 
Egeljo  as  it  is  called,  have  been  unearthed  at  Samaria 
as  might  have  been  expected  by  readers  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment. 

Cruel  Esarhaddon  put  a  hook  through  the  lips  of  King 
Manasseh  and  led  him  to  Nineveh ;  but  that  was  his  way, 
for  an  inscription  has  been  found  showing  that  he  carried 
off  King  Baal  of  Tyre  with  a  ring  through  his  lips.  A 
worse  cruelty  was  practiced  by  Nebuchadnezzar  on  King 
Zedekiah.  First  he  slew  his  son  in  his  sight  and  then 
put  out  his  eyes. 

In  the  midst  of  this  savagery  it  is  pleasant  to  intro¬ 
duce  two  identical  exhibitions  of  courtesy.  When  Heze¬ 
kiah  was  sick  King  Merodach  Balladan  sent  a  messenger 
to  inquire  after  him.  In  the  Amarna  letters  is  one  from 
Anmenophis  IV  to  King  Burnaburiash  saying,  “should 
your  brother  have  heard  that  you  were  sick  and  not  sent 
a  messenger  to  inquire?” 

Conclusions. 

Schrader :  The  statements  of  the  Bible  are  more  trust¬ 
worthy  than  those  of  the  Greek  historians. 

Kamphausen:  We  must  suppose  that  the  author  of 
Kings  in  the  majority  of  cases  gives  the  genuine  number 
of  years. 

Lehmann :  It  is  most  certain  that  Amraphel  is  Ham¬ 
murabi. 

Miketta:  A  victory  tablet  shows  that  Amrapbhel  is 
Hebrew  for  Hammurabi. 
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King:  Omraphel  may  well  be  Hammurabi. 

Girdlestone  accepts  this  identification  unconditionally. 
Schrader:  There  is  remarkable  agreement  between 
Herodotus  and  the  Bible  as  to  the  mysterious  cause  of  the 
retreat  of  Sennacherib. 

Kaulen:  Tiglath  Pilezar’s  account  of  his  campaign 
against  Damascus  confirms  the  Scriptures. 

Kittel :  The  patriarchal  tradition  is  especially  good. 
Kittel :  Rameses  II  was  very  probably  the  Pharaoh  of 
the  oppression. 

Kittel :  Moses  brought  national  consciousness  into  the 
twelve  tribes.  A  nation  is  not  made  without  a  Cavour  or 
a  Bismarck. 
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The  Seventy  Weeks  and  the  Great  Tribulation.  By 
Philip  Mauro.  Hamilton  Brothers,  120  Tremont  St., 
Boston.  Pp.  283.  $1.75. 

For  the  first  time  a  satisfactory  exegesis  of  the  Seventy 
Weeks  has  been  published.  The  author  is  an  able  lawyer, 
accustomed  to  weighing  evidence,  and  he  is  also  a  pro¬ 
found  student  of  the  Bible.  The  combination  could  not 
be  bettered  for  work  of  this  sort.  His  line  of  approach 
is  original  and  untrammeled  by  previous  speculations. 

The  ground  covered  is  the  last  two  visions  of  Daniel 
and  the  Olivet  discourse  of  Christ.  Together,  they  make 
a  comprehensive  scheme  of  prophecy  in  this  field,  and  his 
exegesis  does  not  leave  one  up  in  the  air  but  satisfies  the 
mind.  It  meets  the  demands  of  reason,  tallies  with  all  the 
facts,  and  upsets  previous  speculations,  which  have  been 
anything  but  satisfactory.  It  is  a  book  not  only  worth 
reading  but  also  worth  having.  H.  W.  Magoun. 

The  Chronology  OF  THE  Bible.  By  Philip  Mauro.  Ham¬ 
ilton  Brothers.  Pp.  120.  $1.00. 

This  little  volume  is  avowedly  based  on  Martin  Anstey’s 
monumental  work,  “The  Romance  of  Bible  Chronology.” 
Published  in  two  large  volumes,  it  included  every  chron¬ 
ological  statement  in  the  Hebrew  text.  Data  were  thus 
obtained  for  the  tabulation  of  all  Biblical  events,  and  a 
complete  chronological  system  was  developed.  Consistent 
throughout,  it  satisfies,  although  the  possibility  still  re¬ 
mains  that  unimportant  generations  were  omitted  in  the 
early  history.  The  Semitic  way  of  regarding  a  man’s 
descendants  as  begotten  when  he  was  begotten  must  still 
be  remembered ;  but,  nevertheless,  as  a  practical  working 
scheme  the  system  is  an  unqualified  success. 

Mr.  Anstey’s  work  was  expensive  and  out  of  print; 
but  Mr.  Mauro  has  summed  up  his  conclusions,  with  some 
modifications,  in  this  handy  volume,  which  cannot  fail 
to  be  valuable  to  its  possessors.  H.  W.  Magoun. 
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Which  Version?  Authorized  or  Revised?  By  Philip 

Mauro.  Hamilton  Brothers.  Pp.  119.  $1.25. 

No  abler  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  two  versions 
has  appeared  in  popular  form.  It  is  a  storehouse  of  facts 
and  contains  information  that  will  probably  greatly  sur¬ 
prise  some  of  its  readers.  The  verdict  reached  carries 
conviction  with  it,  and  an  experience  of  over  thirty  years 
— ^the  Revision  has  been  in  daily  use — has  convinced  me 
that  he  is  right  in  preferring  the  Authorized.  This  book 
should  be  studied  by  everyone  interested  in  the  matter. 

Heretofore,  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  Mr.  Mauro’s 
books  by  scholars.  He  has  been  regarded  as  a  layman 
writing  for  laymen,  and  scholars  have  therefore  felt  that 
he  was  not  one  that  must  be  reckoned  with.  That  day  is 
now  past.  His  “Patmos  Visions’^  put  an  end  to  any  such 
notion.  Moreover,  Finney  showed  long  ago  that  a  well- 
trained  lawyer  could  become  a  most  able  theologian  with¬ 
out  any  personal  acquaintance  with  a  theological  semi¬ 
nary.  In  fact,  no  better  training  for  a  Bible  student  is 
to  be  had  than  a  good  thorough  law  course.  The  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  logical  faculty  of  some  theologians  is  only  too 
apparent;  but  no  successful  lawyer  can  have  any  such 
limitations,  if  he  is  honest. 

Mr.  Mauro  is  such  a  lawyer,  and  he  is  honest.  For 
over  twenty  years  he  was  a  student  of  and  a  believer  in 
the  teachings  of  evolution.  They  did  not  satisfy  him. 
Finally,  he  recognized  their  true  character;  from  a  merely 
nominal  Christian  he  became  a  real  one,  as  the  result  of 
a  sound  conversion  under  circumstances  that  can  hardly 
be  called  natural;  and  then  he  applied  his  trained  mind 
to  the  problems  that  Christians  face.  His  books  are  most 
helpful,  not  merely  to  laymen  but  to  anyone  who  has 
an  insight  into  spiritual  things.  If  ministers  fail  to 
reckon  with  them,  their  people  will  not,  and  they  will 
then  judge  them  on  that  basis.  His  '‘Evolution  at  the 
Bar”  and  his  "The  World  and  Its  God”  are  causing 
thoughtful  men  to  turn  to  him  for  help  and  light,  and 
they  get  them.  Both  are  published  by  Hamilton  Brothers. 

H.  W.  Magoun. 
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Psychological  Foundations  of  Religious  Education. 


By  Walter  Albion  Squires.  The  Westminster  Press. 
xvii-t-153  pp.  $1.25. 


This  little  book  seeks  to  answer  the  question :  What  is 
an  adequate  psychology  for  the  religious  worker?  The 
opposing  schools  of  psychology  are  clearly  set  forth. 
On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  view  of  the  mechanistic, 
reflex  process,  biologized  theory  which  reduces  personality 
to  an  impoverished  automaton.  On  the  other  hand  there 
is  the  doctrine  that  purpose  is  the  key  to  selfhood.  “The 
mechanistic  psychology  holds  that  man’s  instinctive  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  power  of  purposive  choice  is  a  delusion. 
The  purposive  psychology  believes  that  this  instinctive 
feeling  of  man  is  founded  in  truth.”  The  author  asserts 
that  “the  method  of  purposive  psychology  is  the  method 
of  the  Bible.”  “Mechanistic-Naturalistic  Psychology 
tends  to  disintegrate  the  belief  in  a  personal  God.” 

This  book  is  a  tonic  for  those  who  are  on  the  point  of 
surrender  to  behaviorism,  or  to  whom  the  popular  methods 
of  a  modernized  religious  education  appeal  too  strongly. 
The  psychological  setting  of  the  evangelical  doctrines  of 
God,  immortality,  sin  and  the  uniqueness  of  Christ  is 
flnely  displayed.  We  hope  this  volume  will  have  a  wide 
circulation.  G.  B.  McCreary. 


Teaching  the  Youth  of  the  Church.  By  Cynthia  Pearl 

Maus.  George  H.  Doran  Company.  Pp.  211.  $1.75. 

Miss  Maus  adds  to  her  already  secure  reputation  by 
this  scholarly  yet  simple  study  in  the  pedagogies  of  re¬ 
ligious  education.  It  is  a  manual  of  method.  After  stress¬ 
ing  “Knowing  One’s  Pupils,”  “Knowing  the  Materials  of 
Christian  Education,”  “Knowing  the  Technique  of  Teach¬ 
ing,”  and  “Lesson-Building  Pirnciples” — each  in  an  in¬ 
forming  chapter — the  author  takes  up  the  various  methods 
of  teaching.  There  is  a  chapter  on  each  of  the  following: 
“The  Story  Method  and  Adolescence,”  “Youth  and  the 
Question  Method,”  “The  Research  or  Topical  Method  of 
Teaching,”  “The  Project  Method,”  “Learning  through  the 
Survey,  Observation  and  Practice.”  Illustrations  abound. 
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The  author  has  mastered  the  literature  of  her  field.  This 
work  is  probably  the  best  available  source  of  present-day 
methodolosry  applied  in  the  Biblical  field. 

G.  B.  McCreary. 

The  Curriculum  of  Religious  Education.  By  William 

Clayton  Bower.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  Pp.  283. 

$2.25. 

Reviewing  the  historic  attempts  to  construct  educa¬ 
tional  curricula  as  Discipline,  as  Knowledge,  and  as  Re¬ 
capitulation,  the  author  comes  to  the  conception  of  the 
curriculum  of  which  he  approves,  namely,  “enriched  and 
controlled  experience.”  He  thus  characterizes  his  point 
of  view:  “The  traditional  view  has  placed  materials  at 
the  center  of  the  process ;  the  view  here  presented  places 
experience  at  the  center.  Knowledge  has  been  dominantly 
thought  of  as  an  end  in  itself ;  it  is  here  thought  of  as  an 
instrument  for  the  enrichment  and  control  of  experience.” 

In  a  lively  engaging  style  the  author  proceeds  with  an 
exposition  of  experience.  He  insists  on  applications,  in¬ 
tegration  and  practicality  of  materials.  The  discussion  is 
challenging  and  purposeful.  Psychologically,  it  leans  too 
much  toward  instrumentalism.  The  rich  and  varied  bib¬ 
liography  in  a  few  instances  refers  to  earlier  editions  of 
works  which  have  been  revised  and  much  changed. 

G.  B.  McCreary. 

Religious  Experience:  Its  Nature  and  Truth.  By 

Kenneth  Edward,  M.  A.,  D.  Phil.  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

Pp.  248.  $3.00. 

In  the  above  volume  are  presented  the  Kerr  Lectures 
of  1923  issuing  from  the  press  in  March,  1926.  In  this 
much  worked  field  Dr.  Edward  has  covered  a  series  of 
related  topics  with  lively  interest  and  convincing  thor¬ 
oughness.  He  is  familiar  with  the  latest  developments  of 
contemporary  philosophy  in  relation  to  theological  prob¬ 
lems  and  moves  easily  and  securely  in  treacherous  con¬ 
troversial  territory.  A  good  illustration  of  his  thought  is 
found  in  lecture  VI  titled  “The  Fallacy  of  Psychologism.” 
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Dr.  Edward  meets  the  challenge  respecting  the  objective 
reference  in  religious  experience.  He  theoretically  concedes 
the  possibility  of  psychology  giving  “a  complete  and  self- 
contained  account  of  the  facts  of  religious  as  of  all  other 
experience.”  It  is  to  the  elevation  of  psychology  to  the 
position  of  “arbiter  of  universal  reality  that  he  objects. 
He  insists  that  whatever  is  subject  to  natural  law  may 
also  have  reference  to  God.  Theology  is  not  bounded  by 
Psychology  any  more  than  by  Astronomy.  He  alludes  to 
the  statement  of  Laplace  that  he  had  no  need  for  the 
hypothesis  of  God,  and  makes  the  sage  comment  that  “he 
was  really  making  a  statement  not  concerning  the  reality 
of  the  Divine  Being,  but  concerning  the  necessary  limita¬ 
tions  of  astronomy.”  He  decries  the  unstrategic  retreat 
of  the  religious  champion  before  the  assaults  of  scientific 
thinkers.  “We  must  cease  to  seek  for  God  in  the  fissures 
of  human  knowledge.  God  is  not  an  occasional  interpola¬ 
tion  in  human  experience,  he  is  the  meaning  of  it  all.” 
He  eludes  the  toils  of  suggestion  and  of  social  production 
as  explanatory  of  religious  experience,  holding  that  the 
simplest  explanation  is  the  true  one,  namely,  man  does 
experience  God.  It  is  a  work  of  extraordinary  merit. 
It  strengthens  faith  in  the  reality  of  the  central  Christian 
conceptions. 

G.  B.  McCreary. 

Grundriss  der  Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament. 
By  Dr.  H.  J.  Vogels,  258  pp.,  8vo.  5.10  Marks,  stitched ; 
bound  6.50  Mk.  1925. 

Handbuch  der  Neutest.  Textkritik.  By  the  same,  xii 
and  256  pp.  8vo.  4.20  Mk.  stitched;  bound  5.50  Mk. 
(Both  published  by  Aschendorff,  Munster,  Westphalia, 
Germany.) 

The  list  of  “Introductions”  to  the  New  Testament  is 
already  a  long  one,  containing  some  monumental  works, 
but  mostly  short  sketches.  The  above  “Grundriss”  be¬ 
longs  to  the  latter  category,  but  in  general  cast  it  is  far 
above  the  average  production,  and  in  its  rehearsing  of 
debatable  points  touching  Gospels  and  epistles  brings  out 
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well  how  keenly  alive  the  author  is  to  these  problems  in 
their  most  modem  aspect.  Such  interest  cannot  help 
being  communicative,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  readers, 
— in  the  first  instance  to  the  benefit  of  the  students  who 
sit  at  Bonn  University  at  the  Professor’s  feet.  And  withal 
he  is  one  of  the  rare  Germans  who  is  at  once  in  the  full 
sense  a  Biblical  scholar,  and  on  the  whole  systematically 
conservative.  Indeed,  I  can  hardly  find  his  fellow  save 
in  Zahn.  Linguistic  peculiarities  of  the  various  N.  T. 
books  are  particularly  well  brought  out.  It  is  not  a  happy 
description  of  Koine  Greek  to  call  it  “a  language  resulting 
from  a  mixture  of  earlier  dialects  with  a  predominance 
of  Attic.”  More  accurate  would  be  to  set  spoken  Attic 
with  its  Ionic  infiltrations  as  starting-point  for  Hellen¬ 
istic  Greek,  to  which  elements  from  other  dialects  were 
more  or  less  casually  added  (Cf.  P.  Abel,  “Coup  d’oeil 
sur  la  Koine,”  Revue  BibL,  1926,  p.  7).  The  eight  pages 
on  the  synoptic  problem  and  “Q”  are  fascinating  reading. 
The  author  takes  it  for  granted  there  was  a  “Q,”  but  dis¬ 
sociates  himself  from  Hamack  by  holding  that  it  con¬ 
tained  historical  matter  {e.  g.,  preaching  of  the  Baptist 
and  Christ's  temptation)  besides  “Sayings  of  Jesus.”  He 
deprecates  the  value  of  the  Catholic  hypothesis  that  Mark 
first  used  the  Aramaic  Matthew,  and  that  the  translator 
of  Matthew  used  our  Mark.  It  is  interesting  to  find  the 
passage  of  John,  VII,  53- VIII,  11  described  as  an  inter¬ 
polation  whose  style  is  thoroughly  synoptic  and  which 
must  spring  from  the  best  of  traditions. 

Hugh  G.  BfivENor,  O.  S.  B. 

In  his  “Handbuch  der  neutest.  Textkritik”  we  find  the 
Professor  even  more  fully  in  his  element.  The  various 
classes  of  Greek  MSS.  are  reviewed  in  scholarly  and  in¬ 
teresting  style,  and  the  latest  additions  of  research  noted. 
There  is  much  good  data  too  about  the  versions  and  the 
patristic  quotations.  The  old-Latin  and  Syriac  versions 
receive  particular  attention,  as  also  Cod.  Bezae.  So  far 
Vogels  has  dealt  with  the  “Materials  of  Textual  Crit¬ 
icism.”  He  then  passes  to  the  second  and  shorter  part 
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(66  pp.)  of  the  book  “Method  of  Textual  Criticism.”  Be¬ 
ing  himself  editor  of  a  Greek  New  Testament  (first  ed. 
Greek  text  alone  with  apparat.  crit.  1920 ;  2nd  revised  ed. 
1921  which  appeared  as  before,  but  also  interleaved  with 
Latin  Vulg.,  Schwann,  Diisseldorf ) ,  he  has  naturally  had 
to  dive  deeply  into  the  problems  connected  with  the 
mighty  host  of  N.  T.  variants,  and  gives  us  now  his  “Apo¬ 
logia”  for  his  own  particular  method.  Westcott  and 
Hort’s  text,  in  many  ways  excellent,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
final ;  and  the  great  edition  of  von  Soden  is  open  to  more 
objections  still.  Vogel’s  text  is  decidedly  a  good  one  and 
deserves  no  little  commendation.  He  is  very  suspicious 
of  von  Soden’s  three  great  classes  of  Greek  MSS. — Koine, 
Hesychian,  and  Palestinian — at  least  in  so  far  as  von 
Soden  works  back  thence  to  “the  oldest  attainable  text.” 
Vogels  strives  rather  to  get  behind  these  Greek  MSS.  by 
an  exhaustive  study  of  the  translations  previously  made 
(esp.  the  Syriac  and  old-Latin).  This  is  all  the  more 
necessary  as  the  old-Latin  has  infiuenced  some  of  the  best 
Greek  MSS.  (thus  Cod.  Vatic,  and  Sinaiticus,  which  were 
basic  for  Westcott  and  Hort) .  Our  author  is  particularly 
keen  on  tracking  down  text-forms  due  to  Marcion  or 
Tatian.  But  he  should  not  forget  that  many  “harmoniz- 
ings”  are  older  than  Tatian,  and  some  older  than  Marcion. 
Text-criticism  is  becoming  a  pathological  diagnose  of  all 
the  ills  that  MSS.  and  their  copiers  and  translators  are 
heirs  to.  Let  us  make  sure  that  the  personal  equation  does 
not  interfere  with  our  doctoring  of  the  word  of  God. 
A  good  instance  of  thorough  research  is  Vogel’s  new  ar¬ 
ticle:  “Die  Vorlage  des  Vulgatatextes  der  Evangelien.” 
Revue  Benedictine,  1926,  123-138. 

Hugh  G.  B^venot,  0.  S.  B. 

Neutestamentliche  Zeitgeschichte,  Judentum  und 

Heidentum  zur  Zeit  Christi  und  der  Apostel.  By  Dr. 

J.  Felten,  2nd  ed.  2  vols.  40  Marks,  viii,  642  and  iv, 

646  pp.  8vo.  (Manz,  Regensburg,  Germany,  1925.) 

The  great  work  of  Schiirer,  “History  of  the  Jewish  Peo¬ 
ple  in  the  Time  of  Jesus  Christ”  is  a  mine  of  information 
of  the  first  rank ;  unfortunately  the  writer’s  adherence  to 
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the  modern  critics'  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  priest¬ 
hood  vitiates  some  parts  and,  since  the  time  when  the 
English  translation  was  made  from  the  first  edition,  there 
have  appeared  and  become  exhausted  two  more  German 
editions,  improved  in  many  ways.  Now  the  volumes  are 
out  of  print  except  "Vol.  I,  5th  ed.,  1920,  Leipzig.  These 
would  be  in  themselves  reasons  enough  to  welcome  the 
thoroughly  up-to-date  second  edition  of  the  more  modest 
but  more  conservative  work  of  Dr.  Felten,  “Neutesta- 
mentliche  Zeitgeschichte."  In  the  900  pages  devoted  to 
the  history  of  Judea  from  Pompey  to  Barcochba,  to  the 
Jews"  religious  and  social  status,  and  to  their  literature 
and  religious  tenets,  the  author  shows  he  has  sucked  the 
honey  out  of  Schiirer’s  work,  out  of  Lagrange’s  “Messia- 
nisme  chez  les  Juifs,”  and  out  of  much  of  the  best  modern 
literature  till  1922  (English  books  as  well).  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  study  in  clear  historical  sequence,  at  least  from 
30  B.  C.  to  70  A.  D.,  the  political  events  in  Judea,  now 
under  Herods,  now  under  procurators,  then  under  the 
two  Agrippas,  and  afterwards  under  procurators  again. 
Otherwise  one’s  knowledge  on  the  subject  is  inevitably 
scrappy.  On  scribes  and  Pharisees,  on  Essenes  and  prose¬ 
lytes  the  author  supplies  excellent  data;  the  section  on 
Jewish  literature  is  also  well  done.  Good  pages  follow 
on  the  canon,  on  Jewish  theology.  Logos  doctrine  and 
messianic  hopes.  More  than  half  of  volume  two  deals 
with  the  Roman  emperors  of  the  time,  the  constitution 
of  the  Empire  and  Roman  manners.  There  is  an  excellent 
co-ordinated  view  of  the  provinces,  with  special  treatment 
of  the  Asiatic  ones.  Greco-Roman  philosophy  and  the 
mystery  religions  are  also  treated,  the  latter  rather  sum¬ 
marily.  But  here  again  the  first-class  literature  supplied 
opens  out  horizons  for  the  student.  The  author  is  always 
to  the  point;  the  clearness  of  style,  type  and  marginal 
clues  is  exemplary.  Things  would  have  been  quite  satis¬ 
factory  if  he  had  inserted  a  few  genealogical  and  chrono¬ 
logical  tables,  and  not  denied  that  the  Maccabees  were 
sons  of  Aaron  (I,  p.  97;  contrast  p.  95;  and  cf.  I  Mac. 
II,  1.)  Hugh  G.  Bevenot,  0.  S.  B. 
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Orphisch-Dionysische  Mysteriengedanken  in  der 
Christlichen  Antike.  By  Dr.  R.  Eisler.  xx,  395  pp. 
large  8vo.  illustr.  25  Marks.  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1925.) 
Upon  his  many-leaved  “Golden  Bough,”  Sir  James 
Frazer  wrote  long  since  the  names  of  Adonis,  Attis,  and 
Osiris,  and  elaborated  the  “analogies”  of  their  cult  with 
Christian  worship.  Dr.  Eisler  has  worked  on  very  much 
the  same  lines  in  behalf  of  Orpheus  in  his  very  clever 
book,  with  the  difference  that  he  not  only  adduces  evi¬ 
dence  from  the  writers  of  the  past  but  also  makes  ancient 
sculptors  and  painters  contribute  their  quota  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  There  are  about  a  hundred  illustrations  in  the 
text,  and  twenty-four  plates  besides.  This  distinctly  en¬ 
hances  the  value  of  the  book  as  to  matter,  but  does  not 
help  to  conceal,  as  to  form,  the  excessive  freedom  the 
author  has  given  his  imagination  to  forge  connecting- 
links  of  every  kind  between  pagan,  Jewish,  and  Christian 
rites  and  beliefs.  The  wish  was  no  doubt  father  to  the 
thought  expressed  on  the  last  page,  namely,  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  an  unseparable  blend  of  Judaism  and  Paganism. 
And  this,  although  the  preface  gives  us  to  understand 
that  there  is  much  that  is  tentative  about  the  book,  and 
many  “working  hypotheses”  therein.  For  the  research 
student  to  make  hypotheses  is  in  itself  excellent;  but  let 
him  observe  the  “Canons  of  Criticism”  as  to  his  conclu¬ 
sions.  Between  pious  natural  religion,  and  religious  sym¬ 
bolism,  and  idolatrous  paganism  there  are  very  real  dis¬ 
tinctions  to  be  drawn;  nor  should  elbow-room  be  denied 
to  primitive  revelation.  Some  of  the  beautiful  things  in 
Orpheism  may  well  spring  therefrom!  For  the  rest, 
the  classical  student  will  learn  to  enjoy  his  Plato  and 
his  Virgil  much  better  from  the  perusal  of  these  pages. 
The  Biblical  student  will  find  here  the  possible  key  to 
many  odd  ideas  of  Jewish  rabbis  and  cryptic  Sibylline 
sayings.  Particularly  noteworthy  is  Dr.  Eisler's  com¬ 
mentary  to  many  Catacomb  paintings.  He  also  taps 
Dante’s  store  of  beautiful  antique  lore.  On  p.  185,  note  3, 
Gundel  is  probably  a  misprint  for  Gunkel, 

Hugh  G.  B6venot,  O.  S.  B. 
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Old  Wine  and  New  Wine-Skins.  By  the  Rev.  S.  L. 

Connor.  Published  by  J.  M.  Ouseley  &  Son,  Ltd.,  9  John 

Street,  Adelphi,  London.  1925.  Pp.  282.  Price,  6/- 

net. 

Under  this  unique  title,  Mr.  Connor  espouses  the  cause 
of  liberal  theology;  he  thinks  that  notwithstanding  some 
faults  it  is  faced  in  the  right  direction.  The  author  is 
manifestly  concerned  with  the  problem  of  the  empty  pew 
and  all  that  it  signifies  of  spiritual  decay.  He  thinks  it 
is  largely  a  theological  problem.  People  are  hungry  for 
more  solid  doctrinal  preaching.  The  troubles  of  the  mod¬ 
em  Church  are  in  no  small  degree  due  to  the  failure  of 
the  Church  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  re-interpret  her 
dogma  in  the  thought  and  language  of  the  age.  What  is 
wanted  today  is  “not  a  new  Gospel,”  but  “a  new  state¬ 
ment  of  the  old  Gospel  ...  a  restatement  which  shall  set 
it  free  from  all  obscuring  encumbrances,  and  bring  it 
home  to  the  hearts  of  men  and  women  today  as  a  living 
force.” 

In  his  effort  to  restate  the  Gospel,  Mr.  Connor  attacks 
the  theory  of  Verbal  Inspiration,  which  he  counts  a  “bane¬ 
ful  tyranny.”  He  holds  that  the  form  of  the  Bible  is 
human  and  subject  to  error,  and  that  the  substance  only 
is  Divine.  Inspiration  is  nearly  identified  with  Revela¬ 
tion.  His  thought  of  Christ  is  exalted,  but  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  identify  Him  with  God  the  Father  in  genuine 
Unitarian  fashion.  “In  Christ  Jesus,  the  man,  the  Father 
God  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us”  (p.  118).  He  lets 
the  Virgin  Birth  stand,  but  “on  critical  grounds”  he 
“cannot  say  that  the  record  of  the  Virgin  Birth  is  estab¬ 
lished  as  compelling  unquestioning  acceptance”  (p.  154) . 
He  opposes  the  sacrificial  theory  of  the  Atonement  at  some 
length.  It  involves,  according  to  the  author,  a  cruel  and 
tyrannical  conception  of  God  quite  foreign  to  the  thought 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.  In  the  antithesis  he  sets  forth  between 
the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  God  of  Jesus,  he  is 
almost  a  Marcionite.  In  his  criticism,  even  the  Apostles 
are  not  spared.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  is 
a  “close”  and  “striking”  “resemblance  between  the  re- 
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volting  practices  of  Mithras  worship  and  the  ever  recur¬ 
ring  emphasis  on  the  saving  efficacy  of  the  precious  blood 
of  Christ  in  the  Apostolic  writings”  (p.  226).  “Christ’s 
conception  of  God  makes  it  impossible”  for  Mr.  Connor 
“to  accept  the  sacrificial  blood  theology  of  the  great  Apos¬ 
tle”  (p.  230).  New  we  hold  that  the  Apostolic  writings 
are  authoritative,  because  Christ  promised  the  Spirit  to 
guide  the  Apostles  into  all  the  truth.  Mr.  Connor  seems 
to  hold  that  the  Spirit  led  these  men  via  Evolution  into 
error  as  the  necessary  step  toward  ultimate  truth  (p.  232) . 
For  the  sacrificial  interpretation  of  the  Atonement,  so 
abundantly  attested  by  Scripture  and  further  proved  by 
substantial  results  in  evangelism  and  missions,  the  author 
brings  forth  from  the  realm  of  shades  the  pale  and  anae¬ 
mic  Moral  Theory.  Apparently  he  rejects  an  objective 
Atonement,  having  a  distinct  Godward  bearing,  and  advo¬ 
cates  simply  a  subjective  reconciliation  and  renewal. 
Christ  reveals  the  true  character  of  God  and  makes  Him 
acceptable  to  man.  “Christ’s  conception  of  God  thus 
reconciles  man  to  God.  It  effects  a  reconciliation,  an 
atonement”  (p.  257).  This  is  Atonement  by  Revelation! 

“Old  Wine?”  Yes:  for  these  theories  are  not  new  to 
any  one  who  has  read  at  all  into  the  history  of  theology. 
“New  Wine  Skins”?  Yes;  for  the  author  is  original  in 
literary  form.  We  do  him  this  honor.  But  do  we  have 
here  the  cure  for  empty  pews,  the  food  for  hungry  souls? 
Well,  the  so-called  remedy  has  age  in  its  favor,  and  it 
has  been  tried  again  and  again  through  the  ages  past. 
But  the  testimony  of  history  does  not  encourage  us  to 
believe  that  the  ancient  errors  espoused  by  the  modernist 
will  feed  our  people,  fill  our  pews,  and  equip  the  Church 
with  power  for  her  task.  Robt.  M.  Kerr. 

An  Introduction  to  Theology.  By  Hermon  F.  Bell. 

Published  by  the  author,  22  East  17th  Street,  New  York 

City,  1924.  Pp.  205.  Price,  $2.00. 

Mr.  Bell  would  have  us  believe  that  he  is  setting  forth 
something  new, — or  at  least  the  foundation  of  a  new  and 
better  theology.  The  thought  is  vain ;  he  has  simply  given 
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the  theolosrical  kaleidoscope  another  slight  turn,  and  we 
have  before  us  another  slightly  variant  combination  of  old 
materials.  The  most  of  his  ideas  are  encountered  in  the 
course  of  any  good  history  of  theology.  Some  of  his 
leading  ideas  are  as  follows: 

The  Word  of  God  includes  all  the  deepest  and  best, 
all  the  enduring  of  the  world’s  literature.  The  Christian 
Bible  is  not  inclusive  enough ;  moreover  it  is  fallible,  and 
lacking  in  any  special  authority.  Jesus  was  a  man,  an 
unusually  great  man,  whose  influence  has  been  determina¬ 
tive  in  our  spiritual  atmosphere ;  but  he  was  not  the  Son 
of  God  in  the  absolute  sense.  We  cannot  prove  that  he 
was  sinless,  or  that  he  combined  all  moral  excellencies  in 
perfect  degree.  God  is  one  person,  eternal,  omniscient, 
omnipresent,  omnipotent,  and  clothed  with  every  excel¬ 
lence.  Religion  and  theology  should  center  in  Him  alone. 
Religion,  reduced  to  simplest  terms,  is  a  feeling  of  abso¬ 
lute  dependence  upon  God.  Christianity,  which  is  Christo¬ 
centric,  must  be  supplanted  by,  or  fulfilled  in,  the  uni¬ 
versal  religion,  which  centers  in  the  one  true  God.  The 
true  Church  is  all-embracing,  its  creed  such  as  to  gather 
in,  and  not  keep  out,  the  children  of  God  the  Father. 
Salvation  is  becoming  what  one  ought  to  be  by  means 
of  God-given  ideals  and  gracious  help.  By  His  At-one- 
ment  of  mercy  and  love,  God  is  ever  seeking  to  bring 
the  world  to  Himeslf.  He  reveals  His  goodness  and  mercy, 
makes  us  to  know  Him,  to  desire  to  be  like  Him,  helps  us 
to  become  such.  Conversion  is  the  conscious  acceptance 
of  a  perfect  God  as  Saviour.  We  need  not  the  adoption 
of  sonship,  but  only  to  accept  His  Fatherhood. 

There  are  many  good  ideas  in  Mr.  Bell’s  little  book, 
but  it  appears  that  speculation  has  gotten  him  into  some 
difficulties.  Bacon  once  remarked  that  a  little  philosophy 
disposeth  one  to  unbelief.  The  trouble  with  Mr.  Bell  is 
that  he  has  not  gone  more  than  half  way  round  the  circle. 
The  experience  of  the  great  scientist.  Professor  George  J. 
Romanes,  ought  to  be  of  some  assistance  in  finding  his 
way  to  truth  and  reality.  Prof.  Romanes,  like  Mr.  Bell, 
as  a  result  of  scientific  investigation  and  some  speculation. 
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came  to  doubt  about  all  of  the  great  verities  of  the  ortho¬ 
dox  Christian  faith.  But  in  his  rigorous  thinking  he 
fetched  a  compass,  and  came  back  at  length  to  the  simple 
faith  of  earlier  years.  He  says,  “The  doctrines  of  the 
Incarnation  and  the  Trinity  seemed  to  be  most  absurd 
in  my  agnostic  days,  but  now  I  see  in  them  no  rational 
difficulty  at  all.” 

Or,  let  Mr.  Bell  apply  to  his  system  of  thought  the  test 
which  he  himself  proposes  for  theology:  “The  ultimate 
test  of  a  theology  is  whether  it  squares  with  reality  and 
meets  human  needs,  which  are  never  far  from  the  divine 
care”  (204).  Let  him  carry  his  message  down  into  the 
laboratory  of  grim  human  experience,  and  try  it  out  in 
the  process  of  salvaging  human  wrecks.  And  if  he  finds 
that  it  has  more  power  to  cleanse,  uplift,  and  refine 
human  nature  than  the  evangelical  Christian  faith  he 
opposes,  then  let  him  write  his  Body  of  Divinity.  The 
man  who  improves  on  the  theology  of  Paul  and  of  Jesus 
Christ,  has  got  first  of  all  to  live  a  life  superior  to  theirs ! 

Robt.  M.  Kerr. 

The  Mystery  of  Preaching.  By  James  Black,  D.D., 
Minister  of  St.  George’s  United  Free  Church,  Edinburgh. 

Published  by  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York,  1924. 

This  book  comprises  the  James  Sprunt  Lectures  for 
1924,  delivered  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  1924.  Here  is  a  treatment  of  the  minister’s 
work  that  is  positively  refreshing.  Its  charm  arises, 
in  part  from  its  rare  literary  qualities,  its  simple  natural¬ 
ness,  its  chaste  elegance,  its  strikingly  original  turns  of 
expression,  as  when  the  author  “boxes  the  ears”  of  his 
text  to  make  it  (or  rather  his  own  mind)  yield  up  relevant 
ideas ;  but  it  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  here  are  coined 
the  inestimable  values  of  a  rich  and  gracious  ministry, 
values  which  may  again  be  transmuted  into  experience, 
leading  to  a  richer  ministry  for  the  man  who  reads  that 
he  may  know,  who  yearns  to  know  that  he  may  do, — 
do  better.  It  is  marvelous  how  much  wholesome  instruc¬ 
tion  is  packed  into  the  compass  of  these  lectures,  and 
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what  inspiration  is  communicated  through  their  careful 
reading.  Robt.  M.  Kerr. 

A  Way  to  Peace,  Health,  and  Power.  Studies  for  the 
Inner  Life,  by  Bertha  Conde.  Published  by  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1925.  Pp.  233.  Price,  $1.50. 
This  little  book  is  well-named ;  for  it  consists  of  a  whole¬ 
some  interpretation  of  Scripture,  coupled  with  a  sane 
psychology,  and  aims  to  guide  the  reader  by  a  reasonable 
and  spiritual  course  into  fellowship  with  God  the  true 
Source  of  life.  There  are  fifty-two  studies,  arranged  in 
thirteen  groups  of  four  each.  Miss  Conde  believes  firmly 
in  a  personal  God,  immanent  yet  transcendent,  supremely 
revealed  in  Jesus  Christ,  Who  is  abundantly  able  and 
willing  to  supply  all  of  our  needs  by  grace  through  faith. 
Natural  law  and  spiritual  process  are  shown  to  be  in  full 
harmony,  science  and  religion  both  being  the  ministers  of 
fuller  life.  Under  the  revelation  of  new  ideals  and  possi¬ 
bilities,  one  feels  the  challenge  to  cast  off  swaddling 
clothes,  outworn  crutches,  and  galling  chains,  and  rise 
into  the  liberty  that  belong  to  the  children  of  God. 

Robt.  M.  Kerr. 

Fundamentalism  Versus  Modernism.  A  Layman’s 
Viewpoint.  By  James  W.  Johnson.  The  Century  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  1925.  Pp.  52.  Price,  $0.50. 

This  little  book  is  vigorous  in  criticism  of  the  spirit 
frequently  manifest  in  recent  doctrinal  controversies,  and 
earnest  in  its  plea  for  peace.  The  author  condemns  the 
extreme  Fundamentalist  for  narrowness  and  bigotry;  and 
the  extreme  Modernist,  for  allowing  his  liberty  to  degen¬ 
erate  into  license;  and  both  extremists  for  their  mutual 
intolerance.  Mr.  Johnson  thinks  that  recent  doctrinal 
controversies  cannot  fail  to  give  outsiders  the  impression 
that  the  Church  is  weak,  a  humbug,  a  sinking  ship. 
“Above  all  else,”  he  holds,  “the  world  needs  peace,  har¬ 
mony  and  brotherly  love.”  He  has  a  fairly  good  grasp 
of  doctrine,  and  seems  to  be  evangelical  in  his  belief, 
but  falls  short  of  a  profound  appreciation  of  the  issues 
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at  stake  in  present-day  theology,  whether  judged  in  the 
light  of  Scripture  or  of  Christian  experience. 

Robt.  M.  Kerr. 

Jewish  Theology,  Systematically  and  Historically  Con¬ 
sidered.  By  Dr.  K.  Kohler,  President  of  Hebrew  Union 
College.  Published  by  the  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York, 
1923.  Pp.  505.  Price,  $3.00. 

Dr.  Kohler’s  treatment  of  his  subject  is  scholarly,  it 
is  the  fruit  of  long  years  of  painstaking  investigation, 
and  the  work  is  done  with  rare  literary  finish.  Whatever 
objections  may  be  made  by  conservative  thinkers  to  the 
theological  views  here  set  forth,  we  must  admit  that  the 
book  is  highly  informing  and  will  doubtless  serve  to  cor¬ 
rect  many  inadequate  notions  that  are  current  concerning 
Judaism  of  the  past  and  present.  We  note  the  main  fea¬ 
tures  of  Jewish  Theology  in  the  following  synopsis: 

The  essential  elements  of  Jewish  faith  center  in  the 
idea  of  God.  The  living  and  true  God  is  one  supreme 
Person,  Creator  and  moral  Governor  of  the  world.  His 
existence  is  a  fact  of  inner  and  outer  experience,  but  is 
not  susceptible  of  absolute  demonstration.  God  is  self- 
conscious  Personality,  ever  near  to  man,  knowing  all, 
controlling  all.  His  power  is  limited  only  by  His  own 
Will.  Manifest  in  time  and  space.  He  transcends  all  finite 
existence.  In  His  holiness,  God  is  spiritually  exalted 
above  all  creaturely  imperfection,  and  at  the  same  time 
He  is  a  God  of  condescending  mercy.  The  holiness  of 
God  is  the  ground  of  ethics  and  the  true  end  of  life,  the 
source  of  condemning  judgment  and  the  basis  of  human 
hope.  For  while  the  wrath  of  God  bums  against  sin.  His 
holy  love  prompts  Him  to  reclaim  man  for  His  fellow¬ 
ship.  Love  supplements  justice,  but  can  never  supercede 
it.  God  is  a  loving  Father  Who  purposes  to  lead  men 
to  happiness  and  salvation.  “God  is  the  everlasting 
Truth,”  and  “Truth  is  the  seal  of  God.”  The  wisdom  of 
God  determines  His  various  motive-powers  so  that  they 
tend  to  the  realization  of  His  cosmic  plan. 
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The  realm  of  Nature  is  the  workshop  of  the  Almighty, 
and  His  working  force.  All  things  in  the  universe  com¬ 
prise  a  unity,  and  the  universe  is  good,  since  it  springs 
from  the  hand  of  God  and  tends  to  the  realization  of  His 
will.  The  universe  appears  to  be  a  continuous  flow  of 
existence,  without  beginning  or  end,  and  evolution  the 
method  whereby  the  great  God  fashions  and  re-fashions 
things.  God  is  ever  present  in  the  visible  and  the  invisible 
worlds,  sustaining  all  by  His  power,  directing  all  in  His 
vdsdom,  ruling  all  in  His  righteousness.  God  works 
according  to  law.  Hence  the  stories  of  miracles  are  prod¬ 
ucts  of  human  imagination  and  credulity,  psychological 
not  physical  facts,  poetical  views  of  the  divine  Provi¬ 
dence.  “The  true  miracle  consists  in  the  divine  power 
within  man  which  aids  him  to  accomplish  all  that  is  great 
and  good.”  God  predestines  all  and  provides  for  all: 
nothing  escapes  His  all-encompassing  plan.  So,  there  is 
no  ultimate  dualism,  and  both  good  and  evil  emanate  alike 
from  the  Creator,  yet  in  such  a  way  that  God  remains  in 
immaculate  holiness.  The  existence  of  angels  is  a  question 
for  psychology  rather  than  theology,  an  imaginative  way 
of  representing  God’s  working.  Outside  of  man  there  is 
no  real  contrast  between  good  and  evil :  the  real  struggle 
is  in  the  heart  of  man.  Evil  is  not  objectively  real: 
it  is  a  shadow,  the  absence  of  good.  Satan  is  but  an 
allegorical  figure.  All  intermediary  powers,  once  imag¬ 
ined,  have  vanished  before  the  light  of  advancing  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge.  “The  mediator  between  God  and  the 
world  is  man,  the  son  of  God ;  the  mediator  between  God 
and  humanity  is  Israel,  the  people  of  God.” 

God  has  revealed  Himself  to  man  in  ways  consonant 
with  the  degree  of  human  development:  at  first  Revela¬ 
tion  seemed  to  be  vividly  objective;  later  it  seemed  to 
come  from  within,  and  we  call  it  Inspiration.  Reason 
scrutinizes  truth  intuitively  perceived,  but  can  never  be 
the  final  source  of  truth.  Man  is  the  child  of  God,  made  in 
the  image  of  God.  “Giver  of  name  and  purpose  to  all 
things  about  him,  he  ranks  above  the  angels ;  he  ^marches 
on  while  all  the  rest  stand  still.’  Since  man  consists  of 
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body  and  soul,  there  is  a  certain  duality  about  him,  but 
neither  the  Scripture  nor  science  warrant  belief  in  an 
absolute  dualism,  for  the  whole  man  is  permeated  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  the  human  spirit  can  and  should  rule 
the  entire  human  person.  Man  is  free  and  self-determin¬ 
ing.  The  account  of  the  fall  is  an  allegorical  representa¬ 
tion  of  man’s  transition  from  pure  innocence  to  true 
strength  of  character.  The  individual  falls,  but  the  race 
has  not  fallen,  and  the  notions  of  hereditary  sin  and 
corruption  are  untenable  beliefs.  The  Spirit  of  God  dwells 
in  the  human  spirit,  and  shines  there  more  or  less  clearly 
according  to  native  talent  and  the  divine  purpose,  thus 
giving  direction  and  value  to  historical  development. 
“Man  can  maintain  his  own  power  of  self-determination 
against  all  influences  from  without  and  within;  his  will 
is  the  flnal  arbiter  over  every  impulse  and  every  pres¬ 
sure.”  “The  freedom  of  the  will  must  remain  for  all 
time  a  postulate  of  moral  responsibility,  and  therefore 
of  religion.”  Sin  is  an  abuse  of  freedom,  an  offense 
against  God,  and  a  severance  of  the  soul’s  relations  with 
Him.  No  one  is  sinful  by  nature,  “but  as  man  has  a  nature 
of  flesh,  which  is  sensuous  and  selfish,  each  person  is  in¬ 
clined  to  sin  and  none  is  perfectly  free  from  it.”  “It 
ever  remains  merely  a  going  astray  from  the  right  path, 
a  stumbling  from  which  man  may  rise  again  to  his 
heavenly  height,  exerting  his  own  powers  (in  repent¬ 
ance)  as  the  son  of  God.”  Atonement  is  made  by  the 
sinner’s  return:  no  other  mediator  is  needed.  Neither 
priesthood  nor  sacrifice  are  necessary  to  secure  divine 
grace.  God,  however,  gives  space  for  repentance  and 
brings  to  bear  upon  man  gracious  incentives  that  he  may 
use  the  capacity  of  repentance  with  which  he  was  orig¬ 
inally  endowed.  While  the  blotting  out  of  sin  remains 
ever  an  act  of  God’s  grace,  yet  no  intermediary  power 
from  without  secures  the  divine  grace  and  pardon,  but 
the  sinner’s  own  inner  transformation  alone.  Prayer, 
as  communion  between  the  human  child  and  the  divine 
Father  remains  a  source  of  inspiration  from  which  the 
religious  consciousness  will  ever  draw  new  strength  and 
vitality.  Prayer  affects  the  relation  of  man  to  God,  not 
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God  Himself :  it  strengthens  faith,  and  chastens  the  human 
spirit.  Social  prayer  has  special  efficacy. 

The  soul  of  man,  being  made  in  the  image  of  God,  is 
essentially  indestructible,  but  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
is  simply  a  traditional,  though  comforting,  belief.  It  is 
fundamental  to  Judaism  that  God  rewards  righteousness 
and  punishes  iniquity,  but  the  belief  in  eternal  joy  with¬ 
out  useful  action  and  eternal  agony  without  any  moral 
purpose  are  intolerable  conceptions.  Man  matures  in  a 
social  environment;  and  is  under  obligation  to  society. 
All  human  powers,  and  all  forms  of  wholesome  human 
activity,  must  co-operate  in  the  elevation  of  the  race. 

The  mutual  relations  of  God  and  man  are  comprehended 
under  the  term  “covenant.”  From  the  time  of  Noah  the 
covenant  had  universal  features,  and  it  will  be  universal 
at  the  goal  of  history.  God  entered  into  special  covenant 
relations  with  Israel.  The  election  of  Israel  is  a  cardinal 
point  in  Jewish  theology,  apart  from  which  Judaism 
cannot  be  understood.  God  chose  Israel  from  among  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  for  the  historic  mission  of  cher¬ 
ishing  and  disseminating  the  lofty  truths  of  true  religion. 
In  this  capacity  Israel  is  a  holy  nation,  a  kingdom  of 
priests,  a  people  for  God’s  own  possession.  The  election 
of  Israel  is  traceable  to  a  certain  superiority  over  other 
peoples  in  respect  of  qualifications  as  messenger  and 
champion  of  religious  truth.  The  election  of  Israel  is  not 
a  single  divine  act  concluded  at  one  moment  of  revela¬ 
tion:  it  is  rather  a  divine  call  persisting  through  the 
ages,  a  continuous  activity  of  the  Spirit  which  has  ever 
summoned  for  itself  new  heralds  and  heroes.  This  elec¬ 
tion  presupposes  an  inner  calling,  a  special  capacity  of 
soul  and  tendency  of  intellect  which  fit  it  for  the  divine 
task.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  its  native  capacity,  divine 
training,  and  actual  accomplishments,  Israel  must  be 
counted  the  religious  people  par  excellence.  Israel’s  mis¬ 
sion,  God’s  purpose  through  the  ages,  is  the  establishment 
of  His  kingdom  throughout  the  world.  Unto  this  high 
end  the  whole  nation  of  Israel  is  consecrated  as  a  priestly 
people:  it  is  separated  from  the  other  nations  by  its 
law  of  holiness.  (The  Torah  is  not  mere  Law:  it  is  Law 
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plus  instruction.  The  real  Torah  is  the  unwritten  moral 
law  underlying  the  written  law  and  its  interpretation.) 
This  nation  is  the  suffering  Servant  of  Jehovah  described 
in  Isaiah  53rd  chapter.  It  has  been  “singled  out  by  God 
to  atone  for  the  sins  of  the  nations,  to  arouse  all  humanity 
to  a  deeper  spiritual  vision,  and  finally  to  triumph  over 
all  the  heathen  world.”  It  has  borne  the  brunt  of  spiritual 
leadership,  and  all  its  sufferings  have  been  the  price  of 
the  world's  spiritual  advancement.  Not  a  Jew,  but  the 
Jew,  is  the  world's  suffering  Messiah.  In  the  end  of  the 
days  Israel  will  stand  forth  the  triumphant  Messiah  of 
the  nations.  The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  applies  to 
the  nation  rather  than  to  the  individual,  and  represents 
the  continuous  process  of  regeneration  manifest  at  every 
great  turning  point  of  history.  Judaism  clings  tenaciously 
to  its  great  heritage  but  shows  unri\\:lled  power  of  adap¬ 
tation  and  assimilation  and  self-renewal.  It  is  not  narrow 
and  exclusive,  but  inclusive  and  universal.  As  signs  of 
this  spirit,  it  treated  the  stranger  within  the  gates  with 
kindness,  and  welcomed  the  proselyte,  it  brought  him 
“under  the  wings  of  the  divine  majesty.”  Christianity 
and  Mohammedanism  are  “Daughter  Religions”  of  Juda¬ 
ism,  since  they  accept  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  their  opposition  to  Judaism,  they  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  spread  of  Israel's  message.  The  greatest,  and 
the  unique,  creation  of  Judaism  is  the  S3rnagogue,  which 
started  in  on  its  world  mission  and  made  the  Torah  the 
common  property  of  the  entire  people.  Its  festivals  pre¬ 
serve  the  historic  memory  of  the  people,  and  its  cere¬ 
monies  or  “signs”  sanctify  the  life  of  the  nation,  the 
family,  or  the  individual.  The  Jewish  Sabbath  should 
not  be  given  up  under  any  circumstances :  it  must  be  pre¬ 
served  and  the  continuity  with  a  great  past  be  thus  upheld. 
“The  soul  of  the  Jewish  religion  is  its  ethics.  Its  God 
is  the  Fountainhead  and  Ideal  of  morality.”  “Between 
the  two  extremes,  the  Hellenic  self-expansion  and  the 
Buddhist  self-extinction,  Jewish  ethics  labor  for  self¬ 
elevation  under  the  uplifting  power  of  a  holy  God.” 

Here  is  good  theism — ^within  severe  limits.  No  Uni¬ 
tarian  deals  adequately  with  the  self-conscious  personality 
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of  the  One  God.  It  is  evident  that,  notwithstanding  his 
respect  for  traditional  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  Dr.  Kohler’s  system  of  thought  has  much  in  com¬ 
mon  with  modern  rationalism.  If  we  were  giving  a  de¬ 
tailed  criticism  we  should  have  to  file  a  bill  of  exceptions 
against  his  views  of  God,  of  the  Universe,  of  Miracles, 
of  the  Origin  of  Evil,  of  Angels,  of  Human  Freedom, 
of  the  Fall  of  man,  or  Original  Sin,  of  the  Atonement, 
of  the  Messiah,  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body,  and  of 
Eternal  Punishment.  Not  a  few  statements  in  the  book 
indicate  that  the  “veil”  of  which  Paul  spoke  still  remains. 
For  instance,  “Judaism  does  not  know  salvation  by  faith 
in  the  sense  of  Paul,  the  real  founder  of  the  Church,  who 
declared  the  blind  acceptance  of  belief  to  be  in  itself 
meritorious.”  However,  notwithstanding  numerous  points 
of  disagreement,  we  shall  value  the  book  as  an  authorita¬ 
tive,  up-to-date  reference  work  on  the  theology  of  Re¬ 
formed  Judaism.  Robt.  M.  Kerr. 

Some  Aspects  of  Rabinnic  Theology.  By  Solomon 

Schecter,  M.A.,  Litt.D.  Published  by  the  Macmillan 

Co.,  New  York,  1923.  Pp.  384,  including  full  index  of 

material.  Price,  $2.60. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  inhering  in  this  subject,  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  fragmentary  nature  of  the  manuscripts  and 
the  fact  that  the  Rabbis  were  men  of  imagination  and 
faith  rather  than  rigid  scientific  theologians.  Dr.  Schecter 
has  done  a  worth  while  work  of  critical  research  and 
thoughtful  analysis.  The  leading  ideas  of  the  Rabbinic 
theology  which  he  sets  before  us  may  be  briefly  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows: 

God  is  in  a  special  sense  the  Father  of  Israel,  and  Israel 
is  His  firstborn  son.  He  who  loves  God  and  claims  Him 
as  his  portion  is  a  member  of  God’s  Invisible  Kingdom. 
God  has  also  a  Visible  Kingdom  in  this  world :  it  depends 
upon  and  is  advanced  by  the  believing  consciousness.  In 
one  sense  it  is  National,  being  especially  manifest  in  and 
through  Israel.  In  another  sense  this  Kingdom  is  Uni¬ 
versal,  for  the  conditions  of  entrance  are  ethical  rather 
than  racial,  and  it  is  destined  to  include  all  peoples.  The 
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Torah  which  God  gave  to  Israel  is  more  than  mere  Law : 
it  includes  instruction,  it  is  the  sum  total  of  Revelation. 
As  Law,  it  applies  to  every  day  of  the  year,  and  brings 
all  the  faculties  of  human  life  under  tribute.  The  keenest 
and  most  elevated  joy  comes  to  him  who  through  love 
to  God  fulfills  the  Torah.  The  complete  fulfillment  of  even 
one  requirement  of  the  Torah  brings  salvation.  The 
Rabbis  were  familiar  with  the  ideas  of  imputed  righteous¬ 
ness  and  imputed  guilt.  Merit  and  guilt  affect  the  mutual 
relations  of  parent  and  child  and  of  man  and  his  contem¬ 
porary.  Moral  action  always  has  effects  that  extend  be¬ 
yond  the  individual  life.  The  holy  man  obeys  the  demands 
of  the  Law  in  imitation  of  God:  and,  going  beyond  the 
purely  legal  requirements,  he  restrains  himself  in  the 
exercise  of  privileges  and  refines  legalism  with  practical 
goodness.  Sin  is  chiefly  viewed  as  Rebellion,  and  is  due 
to  the  Evil  Yezer,  a  certain  quasi-external  agency  mani¬ 
fest  in  all  men  from  birth.  This  restless  life  force  which 
is  the  urge  of  all  the  common  activities  of  man  was  created 
by  God,  but  its  specifically  evil  character  is  due  to  the 
free  choice  of  man.  The  righteous  man  is  he  who  subdues 
his  Evil  Yezer  by  study  of  the  Torah,  by  deeds  of  loving 
kindness,  by  the  contemplation  of  death,  by  ascetic  denial, 
but  above  all  by  prayerful  reliance  on  Divine  Grace.  This 
Grace  is  freely  bestowed  on  those  that  show  themselves 
worthy  by  the  manner  in  which  they  turn  to  God.  Aton¬ 
ing  power  is  ascribed  to  sacrifices,  to  personal  sufferings 
and  death,  and  to  Repentance,  which  last  is  the  real  sub¬ 
jective  ground  of  reconciliation. 

Dr.  Schecter’s  literary  style  is  most  engaging.  He  has 
the  rare  faculty  of  investing  an  abstract  subject  with  the 
interest  and  charm  of  human  life.  Robt.  M.  Kerr. 

With  Mercy  and  with  Judgment.  By  the  Rev.  Prin¬ 
cipal  Alexander  Whyte,  D.D.,  author  of  “Lord,  Teach 
us  to  Pray.”  Published  by  the  George  H.  Doran  Co., 
New  York,  1925.  Pp.  285.  Price,  $2.00. 

These  carefully  selected  sermons  give  us  some  insight 
into  the  long  and  fruitful  ministry  of  the  late  minister 
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of  St.  George’s.  With  all  his  breadth  of  culture,  Dr. 
Whyte  was  distinctly  a  Bible  preacher,  and  evidently  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  word  of  God  was  worthy  of  the  finest  liter¬ 
ary  style  attainable  by  man.  Judging  by  these  sermons, 
the  author  was  a  preacher  of  great  variety  and  vigor. 
He  could  deal  with  the  great  theological  doctrines,  or  with 
the  Christian  evangel,  with  incidents  in  Bible  history,  or 
with  practical  and  devotional  subjects,  with  equal  facility. 
He  couples  wonderful  imagination  with  scrupulous  re¬ 
gard  for  truth.  The  Word  of  God  in  his  heart  is  a  fire 
that  burns  and  glows,  communicating  both  light  and  heat. 
The  pulse  of  a  powerful  personality  can  be  felt  through 
the  printed  page.  Seldom  have  we  read  or  heard  a 
preacher  who  probes  the  conscience  so  skilfully  and  so 
relentlessly  as  Dr.  Whyte.  No  wonder  he  succeeded  so 
often  in  getting  the  verdict. 

Robt.  M.  Kerr. 

Christianity  and  False  Evolutionism.  By  Alvin  Syl¬ 
vester  Zerbe,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  Central  Publishing  House, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  1925.  Pp.  XX  and  321.  $2.00. 

This  is  a  valuable  book,  especially  as  a  source  book  on 
this  much  controverted  subject.  Dr.  Zerbe  is  a  master 
of  quotation  and  assimilation,  so  that  his  work  becomes 
invaluable  for  those  who  have  not  access  to  the  very  ex¬ 
tended  original  sources  drawn  upon  in  this  book ;  its  bib¬ 
liography  is  really  amazing. 

The  author  brings  out  clearly  the  inconsistency  of  those 
theologians,  very  anxious  to  seem  most  respectful  toward 
science,  and  those  scientists  who  are  rather  nervous  lest 
people  think  they  are  not  Christians,  all  of  whom  delude 
themselves  with  the  idea  that  they  have  insulated  their 
theology  or  their  science,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  kept 
it  entirely  free  from  any  extraneous  influence.  Whereas, 
in  fact,  the  soul  is  one;  if  a  man  is  religious  at  all  he  is 
religious  all  through,  and  if  he  is  scientific  in  his  methods 
and  his  convictions  he  will  be  scientific  in  his  theology. 
Dr.  Zerbe  is  always  interesting. 


M.  G.  Kyle. 
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Egyptian  Papyri  and  Papyrus  Hunting.  By  James 

Baikie,  F.R.A.S.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New 

York  and  Chicago.  Pp.  324.  $3.75. 

This  is  a  delightful  book  of  elementary  facts,  the  kind 
too  often  overlooked,  well  known  indeed  to  Egyptologists, 
but  of  which  the  general  reading  public  is  woefully  ig¬ 
norant.  Here  is  charmingly  discussed  such  subjects  as 
Papyrus  as  writing  material.  Papyrus  hunting  by  tomb 
robbers  ancient  and  modern,  and  the  contents  of  the  most 
famous  papyri. 

The  style  of  the  book  it  is  which  invests  a  subject  usu¬ 
ally  thought  to  be  painfully  dry  with  all  the  charm  of  a 
**best  seller"  in  fiction,  quite  as  attractive  indeed  and  as 
alluring  of  the  “midnight  oil."  After  the  copying  of 
some  delightful  love  ditties  from  old  Egypt,  the  author 
comments  as  follows,  comment  which  better  than  any 
description  of  the  book  reveals  its  charm : 

“Such  frivolous  little  things  as  these  may  seem  out 
of  place  in  connection  with  the  study  of  a  subject  of  such 
dignified  antiquity  and  general  mustiness  as  Egyptian 
Papyri;  but  one  of  the  charms  of  the  papyri,  as  we  see 
here,  and  shall  see  more  and  more  when  we  come  to  deal 
with  the  personal  letters  so  common  among  the  Graeco- 
Roman  papyri,  is  just  the  freshness  of  their  humanity. 
Archaeology,  dealing  as  it  does  with  such  vast  stretches 
of  time  and  such  long  departed  ages  of  human  activity, 
is  sometimes  looked  on,  and  sometimes  presented,  as  if  it 
were  a  dehumanised  science  of  the  past,  as  if  thousands 
of  years  which  have  rolled  between  the  men  and  women 
whose  relics  we  unearth  and  study  and  ourselves  forbade 
all  sympathy  and  all  interest  in  their  real  humanity.  So 
long  as  archaeology  is  content  to  take  such  a  view  of  its 
functions,  or  to  be  so  misrepresented,  it  will  remain  the 
dullest  and  most  sterile  of  sciences.  Rightly  viewed,  the 
relics  of  the  past  have  no  significance  apart  from 
the  humanity  which  used  them  for  its  self-expression" 
(p.  155). 

The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated,  partly  in  colors,  by 
Constance  N.  Baikie.  M.  G.  Kyle. 
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